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DITTO D-11 Liquid Duplicator—Teacher simply flips 
a switch on this new electric D-11 and copies pour out 
two a second! 
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Sparte torench DITTO D-10 Liquid Duplicator—The world's most pop- 
of grades 2 ular school duplicator. Hand-operated, 120 copies per 


through 8. Doz- 
ens of other 
titles. $3.25 for 

Direct Process. 


minute. The economy model of the DITTO line. 




















DITTO D-15 Liquid Duplicator—Extra features... the 
counter, the receiving tray that doubles as a cover, plus 
unmatched durability. 
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THE SCHOOL FIELD! 
al! make 120 BRIGHT COPIES 


a minute... of anything typed, 
written, drawn or printed 
in 1 to 5 colors at once 


NO MATS...NO STENCILS... 
NO INKING ...NO MAKE-READY 


NOW! Cut Copy Costs! The 
DITTO original or ‘‘master’’ can 
reproduce up to five colors in 

one operation—of anything you 
can trace, draw, write or type 
—any announcement, form, bulletin, 
booklet, map, poster, drawing, 
instruction sheet, etc... in seconds, 
for pennies! 


NOW! Just snap that master on the 
new DITTO D-10 duplicator and 
out come 300 to 500 copies, at 120 a 
minute, each one in full, vivid 
colors, Use any weight of paper or 
card stock, in any size from 

3” x 5’ to 9’ x 14”. If you do not 
need many copies at once, file it 
away for later re-runs— meanwhile 
changing data, pictures or colors 

as you please. 

Put DITTO to work for you. 

Mail the coupon now! 


® Trade mark reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

DITTO, Inc., 604 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
In Canada: DITTO of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
(prices slightly higher in Canada) 
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Nashville, Tennessee 
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beorge Peabody College tor leachers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June |] to August 16, 1954 


First Term: June |1-July 17 
Second Term: July 12-August 16 

















Peabody College cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 
summer quarters in its entire history 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 











To help elementary school children understand the past and 
present frameworks of the societies in which the peoples of the world 
live, Silver Burdett is publishing a new social studies program: 


MAN’S WAYS AND TIMES 


The books and authors are: 


WAYS OF OUR LAND 


by Clarence Woodrow Sorensen. For grade 3 (In preparation) 


OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS 


by Lewis Paul Todd and Kenneth S. Cooper. For grade 4 (In preparation) 


NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 


by Lewis Paul Todd and Kenneth S. Cooper. For grade 5 


WORLD WAYS 


by Lewis Paul Todd and Kenneth S. Cooper. For grade 6 


Geography, map, and picture consultant: Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 
Teaching aids and guides: by Helen P. Flynn and Mildred Celia Letton 
Chief illustrator: Milo Winter 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street e Chicago 16, Illinois 
Representative: JACK W. DRAPER, 1100 Graybar Lane, Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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¢ richer, truer colors— blend better 


¢ quicker pick-up 

e smoother coverage—no spotting, no furrowing 
¢ greater coverage— paint actually goes farther 
eno gloss—colors dry to a beautiful mat finish 
eno loss from cracking or shrinkage 

¢ no dropping out of pan—colors are locked in 
¢ better results because more costly ingredients 
¢ no increase in price 

Boxes of 4, 5, 7, 8 and 16 colors—permanently 
pointed camel hair brush, with plastic handle. 


FREE SAMPLE to teachers. Send name, ad- 
dress, school, position, to Dept. ST-4. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith, Inc. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 











TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-wide Service for Teachers, 
Schools, and Colleges 
Thousands of teachers are working in 
other occupations TWELVE months for 
less than they can get in NINE teach- 

ing. Why? 
Teaching is delightful and profitable. 
We can help you make it so. 

Write for particulars. No obligation. 
VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Phone—ADams 2882 
Member National Association of 

s Teachers Agencies 
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Committee on Professional Ethics is 
sponsoring a Pilot Study for locals this 
year. Ejighty-two local associations in 38 
states have accepted the challenge to “take 
inventory and evaluate.” Four locals in 
Tennessee are making a special study of 
ethics this year. 


1 HE National Education Association 


ARREN County and President 
Melba Campbell report the fol- 
lowing to us: 

We are calling a dinner meeting of our 
teachers starting at 4:30 p.m. so that 
there may be time for a general session 
and division into six discussion groups 
before the meal and two sessions after- 
wards. The local Ethics Committee has 
named leaders and recorders for each of 
the groups. 

In this study we hope to interest our 
teachers in clarifying for themselves the 
basic ethical principles of the teaching 
profession, and to cause each member to 
be sufficiently “ethics conscious.” Each 
of the discussion groups will be assigned 
one of the Principles as set out by our 
NEA Code of Ethics, with the exception of 
the Fourth Principle, which will be di- 
vided into two groups. 


| yen CITY and President Opal 
Griffitts report their activities: 

First, we met for an enjoyable and 
profitable general session in the afternoon. 
The session began with a presentation of 
the skit, “Do you Know Liz?” The cast 
was madé up of members of the teaching 
staff. Each member of the association 
recalled having met “Liz” at some time or 
other, but it did us a world of good to 
realize that such teachers are becoming 
fewer and fewer in number. In other 
words, “Liz” is being replaced by really 
professional teachers. 

Lenoir City Schools are fortunate in 
having a retired member who has re- 
mained very active, and has spent many 
years in helping pupils and teachers. Many 
of us who are fast becoming “the older 
teachers” can remember encouragement 
given when it was most needed. Mrs. 
Breazeale (retired teacher) gave a very 
interesting talk on ‘Ethics for Teachers.” 
Her talk covered the following points: (1) 
personal conduct, (2) conduct in teacher- 
pupil relationship, (3) conduct pertaining 
to public rélations, and (4) conduct per- 
taining to relation with associates. 

There are other ways in which Lenoir 
City Schools are fortunate. One is in 


having a superintendent who is more in- 





terested in the welfare of teachers than 
the teachers themselves are. Our super- 
intendent gave a very impressive talk on 
“A Teacher's First Duty.” His remarks 
reminded us that we teachers are really 
very important people, and it covered 
many points on the subject of human be- 
havior. 

Following this general session, we di- 
vided into five discussion groups. Our 
Code of Ethics Committee is composed of 
five members, so each member served as 
In each group, a 
recorder Each group dis- 
cussed the preamble and one principle of 
the NEA Code of Ethics. 


chairman of a group. 
was selected. 


ean COUNTY and President 
Almira Broyles sent us a detailed 
report and some newspaper clippings. One 
newspaper clipping carries this story: 

Teachers in the Hamblen County schools 
are now engaged in a pilot study of the 
Code of Ethics of the National Education 
Association. 

The purpose of the study is to interest 
local groups in planning and sponsoring 
local action for the consideration of the 
NEA Code of Ethics with all the activities 
designed to direct teachers to think in 
terms of their own reaction to and ap- 
plication of ethical practices. 

It is also aimed at enabling the NEA to 
secure reports from the groups which will 
be publicized in an effort to activate other 
local groups to intensive study of the 
code, It will also provide the NEA with a 
better understanding of teacher’s reaction 
to the code. 

Coordinators for the local project are 
Mrs. Almira Broyles, president of the 
Hamblen County Teachers Association, 
C. P. Mansfield, chairman of the commit- 
tee on ethics, and Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Smith, Supervising Teacher. 

Mrs. Broyles reports that she has re- 
ceived full cooperation and that every 
teacher has responded for extra work on 
the project. Faculties have been making 
studies of the project in their schools as 
well as holding special committee ses- 
sions with Mrs. Broyles and Mr. Mansfield. 

The meetings will be conducted in the 
form of a workshop with five groups dis- 
cussing the five principles in the code 
followed by a general evaluation period. 
Visiting consultants will help evaluate the 
study. An introductory skit which will 
be broadcast over station WCRK will fea- 
ture a cast of teachers. 

The whole study is a continuation of 
the pre-school conference on professional 
growth which the Hamblen _ teachers 
termed “Developing a 3-D Teachers As- 
sociation.” h 
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THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Point Number Three 


Sufficient appropriation to make our present re- 
tirement system actuarially sound and to provide for 
any amendments for extended benefits. Any pro- 
posals for integrating the retirement system with 
social security to be approved by a referendum of 
the teachers. 

An increased appropriation is necessary for the Ten- 
nessee Teachers’ Retirement System for the following 
reasons: 


1. The state has never fully met its obligation for 
teacher retirement 

Sufficient funds have never been appropriated to fully 
carry out the provisions of the law which established the 
Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System. According to 
the law, the state is required to make two contributions. 
One is called “Normal Contribution” and the other “Ac- 
crued Liability Contribution.” The “Normal Contribu- 
tion” goes to match the current contributions of the 
members, and the “Accrued Liability Contribution” is 
designed to build up a reserve fund in order to meet 
retirement benefits allowed the members who qualify for 
prior service credit by having taught prior to the passage 
of the Retirement Act in 1945. These contributions are 
to be made on the basis of need of the Retirement Sys- 
tem as determined by the actuary. This portion of the 
law has not been fully met, and for that reason the Re- 
tirement System is faced with an ever-increasing de- 
ficiency in these accounts. 

A simple solution to this problem is for the state to 
appropriate the amount of ‘money necessary under the 
law. On the basis of the latest report by the actuary of 
the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System an increase 
in state appropriations of approximately $4,000,000 per 
year will be required to place the System on a currently 
sound basis. This would be sufficient to pay off prior 
service including the deficiency by 1970, as was originally 
intended. If the deficiency had not occurred, then prior 
service cost would have been paid off sooner. The teach- 
ers of Tennessee are making contributions to the fund as 
the law requires. The teacher’s contributions amount to 
five per cent of their salaries up to $3,600. Does it not 
seem reasonable to expect the state to fulfill its share of 
this obligation? 

2. Amendments to retirement law have increased 
costs 

At every session of the state legislature since the pas- 
sage of the Retirement Act, amendments have been pro- 
posed by members of the legislature which have or would 
have increased the liabilities of the System. Some of the 
amendments were passed in 1947 and 1949, but in 
neither year did the legislature provide sufficient funds 
to meet the increased costs incurred as a result of the 
amendments. 

In January 1951, the Administrative Council and the 
Representative Assembly of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation adopted resolutions opposing any amendments 
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to the Retirement System which were not accompanied 
by appropriations sufficient to pay the increased costs. 
This is also the policy of the Board of Trustees of the 
Retirement System. This will continue to be the policy 
of the Tennessee Education Association unless it is 
changed by the Representative Assembly. Even though 
amendments to the System were introduced in the legis- 
latures of 1951 and 1953, none was passed. 


3. More teachers increase retirement costs 

Membership in the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement 
System has more than doubled since the first year of its 
operation. The Retirement System has a current mem- 
bership of more than 30,000 people. Not all of them 
are teaching. Some are retired; some are on leaves of 
absence; and others are not currently employed. The 
growth in membership in the Retirement System has 
been continuous. This growth will continue for the next 
several years due to the need for more teachers to care 
for the increases in school enrollment. As the member- 
ship in the System goes up, the liabilities increase. More 
funds will be necessary to match the contributions of 
these new teachers who are to be employed. 

4. Better salaries increase retirement costs 

The Retirement System was adopted by the state legis- 
lature in 1945. Each of the succeeding legislatures has 
increased teachers’ salaries. The appropriations for the 
Retirement System have not been sufficient to match the 
increased contributions of the teachers. It must be borne 
in mind that as the salaries of teachers increase, the 
state’s appropriation to the Retirement System must 
advance. 

The principle also holds true for salary advances due 
to increased training and experience. More teachers 
are going to school than ever before, and as these teach- 
ers move up on the pay scale they contribute more to the 
Teachers’ Retirement System. This requires a larger 
appropriation by the state to match their contributions. 
5. Sound economy requires that the state meet its 

obligation 

The Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System is de- 
signed to operate on a reserve basis which is most eco- 
nomical for the state as well as for the members. Under 
such a plan, a large percentage of the money to pay 
retirement benefits.comes from interest earned on the 
investment of funds which are contributed by the mem- 
bers and the state. A member's reserve fund is built 
up while he is actively contributing to it. This insures 
that he can retire with the assurance that his income is 
not entirely dependent on future appropriations. 

The most expensive retirement systems are those which 
pay retirement benefits out of current income. Such 
plans have no reserve which draws interest, thereby 
requiring a constantly increasing amount of the current 
expenditure for retirement benefits. It is necessary that 
sufficient funds be appropriated to keep the Tennessee 
Teachers’ Retirement System actuarially sound. Every 
parent, every citizen, and certainly every teacher in 
Tennessee should be seriously concerned about this prob- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Promising Practices 






Tennessee schools are doing an outstanding job of experi- 


mentation in many fields of endeavor in the educational pro- 


gram. 
of their work with us. 


The teachers have been very generous in sharing some 


We reproduce a part of it here hoping 


that all of our readers may gain a thought, an idea or a plan. 


Research Proves Today’s Methods 


HE attacks on American free 

public education seem to be 
coming from all directions. One of 
these attacks is that education today 
is nothing but frills and children 
learn very little. An example of this 
attack is evident in the statement, 
“When we were mere boys, boys 
had to do a little work in school. 
They were not coaxed; they were 
hammered. Spelling, writing, and 
arithmetic were not electives, and 
you had to learn. In these more for- 
tunate times, elementary education 
has become, in many places a sort 
of vaudeville show. The children 
must be kept amused and learn 
what they please.” 

This appeared in the October 5, 
1902, issue of the New York Sun. 
This is an example of the attack 
which is going on today with very 
little change. 

The teachers in the classroom are 
the ones to contravene this vicious 
attack; however, they have dele- 
gated this duty to a nebulous few. 
Since the defense of modern educa- 
tion has been endowed to a vague 
number of people very little has 
been done to defend newer trends 
in education. 

The parents of the children we 
teach need to have information 
about what is going on in the school- 
room and why. They must be in- 
formed that modern education is 
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more effective than ever. Perhaps 
the teachers of today need to have 
this knowledge also. They, too, may 
be unaware of this fact. 

Today's schools teach the 3 R's 
more effectively than ever. This 
statement can be made even though 
one continually hears the charge that 
readin’; ’ritin; and ’rithmetic are be- 
ing replaced by frills and fads that 
pamper our youngsters. 

The proof of this statement will 
be found in research. In Springfield, 
Missouri, the reading of youngsters 
in the sixth grade in 1948 was com- 
pared with that of children in the 
sixth grade in 1931. The standard- 
ized reading test results of 1931 were 
compared with those of 1948. The 
sixth graders of 1948 were superior 
in more than nine cases out of ten. 
In Lincoln, Nebraska in 1947, 5000 
third to eighth graders took silent 
reading tests that had been given in 
1921. In each grade level, younger 
students of 1947 made higher scores. 
In Florida test grade results of 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade spelling 
and arithmetic tests were compared 
with scores on similar exams in 1920. 
In all cases except for a slight de- 
cline in fifth-grade spelling the 1947 
children excelled. 

In seven states and six communi- 
ties standardized tests given before 
and after 1945 to about 230,000 
students the children of today sur- 


RALPH E. ACKERMAN 


Dobyns Bennett High School 
Kingsport 


pass predecessors in reading and 
arithmetic, (they were also superior 
in language proficiency ). 

The National Education Associa- 
tion in 1952 summed up a mass of 
similar evidence: 

In fundamentals today’s pupils are 
superior to the pupils of the past. 
They now read more books more 
rapidly and with more under- 
standing. They understand and 
use arithmetic procedures more 
successfully. Their mastery of 
language is greater. In_ short, 
children today learn better than 
they did in the past. 

Then why all the complaints that 
the schools are not teaching the 
fundamentals when research shows 
that the schools of today are superior 
to those of the past? The blame is, 
and rightly so, placed at the feet of 
educators. We have failed to inform 
the public of what is happening in 
their schools. Educators have said 
that the public was not interested 
in what was going on in the schools 
is due to the aloofness of the peda- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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LL children have a right to be 

happy, to develop a whole- 
some personality, and to have a feel- 
ing of belonging. It is so important 
to belong, and for much too long 
we have acted as though the handi- 
capped child could be given little at 
home or in school. He was a “poor 
thing” that deserved our pity, but 
we were not prepared to develop an 
educational program suited to his 
needs and capabilities. Instead, we 
shrugged off our responsibility by 
saying: “It’s too bad. But what can 
we do about it other than to make 
life as easy for him as possible?” 
This attitude, doubtless, has come 
from well meaning individuals, but 
making a thing easy and helping 
some one to develop a wholesome 
personality in order that he may “be- 
long” and be happy are two different 
things. 

Special Education is old yet new 
in Tennessee. And that is as we 
would have it. Since the middle 
eighteen hundreds Tennessee has 
had institutions for the insane, but 
not until 1923 did she provide for 
the mentally deficient. In 1844 
schools for the blind as well as the 
deaf were established. But what 
about those children who did not 
deviate too far from the normal? It 
has only been in comparatively re- 
cent years that our state has been 
actively conscious of those with cere- 
bral palsy, speech defects, the mul- 
tiple handicapped, or the socially 
maladjusted—all who help to form 
that vast group of exceptional chil- 
dren. 

In 1929 special legislation was 
passed giving Special Education a 
place in the Department of Health. 
This act was primarily to provide 
teachers for those children who were 
either in hospitals or who were 
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Tennessee Has Plans 


PAULINE HOWE 
Davidson County 





Mrs. Howe is in the Department of Speech and Hearing for 
the Davidson County school system. She is also reporter for 
the Middle Tennessee division of the International Council for 


Exceptional Children. 


homebound. 

As time went on the need for 
specialized teachers in other areas 
of Special Education became appar- 
ent. Inasmuch as there was no one 
group in any position to do much 
about it, the need for a professional 
organization was felt. So it was 
through the efforts of a few inter- 
ested individuals that the first Inter- 
national Council For Exceptional 
Children was organized in Tennes- 
see. This took place at Peabody Col- 
lege in Dr. Ullin Leavel’s office in 
the early nineteen hundred forties. 
There were approximately ten peo- 
ple present at this meeting. Among 
them were J. E. Hogan who was the 
“guiding light” and who is now di- 
rector of Special Education for the 
Department of Education for Middle 
Tennessee. Also Miss Mildred 
Thompson who at present is Region- 
al Consultant for the Department of 
Education. This group was inter- 
ested (1) in obtaining the unifi- 
cation of a special education 
program—particularly for the men- 
tally retarded and partially seeing 
children; and (2) in ,determining 
qualifications and preparation need- 
ed by teachers who desired to enter 
the field. 

The I. C. E. C. has no restrictions 
on membership but admits to active 
participation all of those who are 
interested in the deviated child, 
Negro or white, doctor or psychol- 
ogist, parent or teacher. There are 
now four active chapters in Tennes- 
see with a membership of about 200, 
and it is through this group that 
more and more emphasis is being 
placed upon education for those in- 
dividuals who are handicapped in 
any way. - 

Tennessee now has approximately 
400 teachers serving the exceptional 





child. This child may be one who is 
either blind, crippled, deaf, gifted, 
hard of hearing, mentally retarded, 
has partial sight, some special health 
problem, is socially maladjusted, or 
has a speech handicap. Two hun- 
dred of these teachers are employed 
on a full time basis but all are help- 
ing to carry out some phase of the 
program in approximately 39 county 
systems in addition to several city 
systems. Nashville, has a full time 
co-ordinator of Special Education— 
the only one in the state at the pres- 
ent—in the person of William C. 
Geer. 

We are glad for what is being done 
in our state for Special Education | 
in the way of teacher training. The 
University of Tennessee has a pro- 
gram of studies designed for this 
purpose. Vanderbilt has a strong 
course through the School of Medi- 
cine and in connection with this a 
Speech and Hearing Clinic. This past 
fall Dr. Lloyd M. Dunn was added 
to the staff of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers as co-ordinator of 
Special Education there. It was 
through his invitation that the 
I. C. E. C. will meet in Nashville 
in 1955. “There is much land ahead 
to be possessed” but we feel that 
Tennessee is on the march when it 
comes to the exceptional child. 





Two Work As One 






HE parents were invited to the 
school. A discussion resulted in 

a decision that the large number in 
the second grade made it necessary 
to divide the class into two sections. 
This showed them that their help 
and cooperation were desired and 
necessary in working out a program 
that would enable the class to func- 
tion as a whole. The parents re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the idea. 
One of the activities which was 
enjoyed early in the year was a trip 
to the Union Station in Nashville. 
This included lunch in the dining 
room with each child selecting and 
paying for his lunch. A ride on the 
City of Memphis came as a surprise 
just before leaving town. The chil- 
dren rode to the Y and the train 
turned around. They visited a Pull- 
man car and saw how beds were 
made. They learned how both mail 
and baggage were handled. This 
trip was the culmination of a unit on 
transportation. The unit began with 
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ANGIE YORK 


LILLIAN JENNINGS 
Mt. Juliet 


How to carry out a program of work during the year in- 


volving two sections of a grade so that at the beginning of the 


following year a necessary division will not create an unhappy 


situation was a problem facing the teachers. 


teachers in Wilson County tell us how they did it. 


the making of Mr. Bones, the lov- 
able little donkey about which the 
group read in their basic reader. Mr. 
Bones was made of paper mache. 
The parents enjoyed this activity 
and participated by helping plan, 
assembling materials and helping di- 
rect activities. One child said about 
his father, “I believe he had as much 
fun as I did.” 

Another activity which was en- 
joyed by the class was the presen- 
tation of a program for the Parent 
Teachers’ Association. The program 
was an out growth of regular class- 
room activities. It consisted of songs 


Two second grade 


and folk games accompanied by the 
Toy Band. Again, the parents helped 
by meeting at school and making the 
costumes. It was rewarding to see 
all the parents present at the P.T.A. 
meeting that month. In fact, the 
attendance award has been won by 
this group constantly since the par- 
ents have become regular partici- 
pants. 

The children became more aware 
of the real significance of the holi- 
day season and their lives were en- 
riched by sharing the following ex- 
periences; singing lovely old carols, 

(Continued on next page) 
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like Silent Night and Oh, Come Lit- 
tle Children, reading and telling the 
Christmas story, and other stories 
about the various customs that have 
come to us from other countries. 
Other experiences included using 
paper mache to make the Nativity 
scene, making gifts from their moth- 
ers, (calendars and book ends) 
learning to appreciate the really fine 
books, poetry, paintings and music 
which celebrate Christmas. 

One of the most satisfying social 
experiences was a February birth- 
day party. Each child had a cake 
with candles denoting his age. 
(Wonder if teacher told her birth- 
day?) 

The Valentine post office and the 
play store—helped to give the chil- 
dren a relationship in daily living. 

They played together on the play- 
ground, or indoors when the weather 
would not permit outdoor games. 
The most popular games were folk 
games and rhythms. With two 
teachers directing the age-level-play 
problems were met in a_ similar 
fashion as reading or number work. 

Often at the beginning of a day 
the devotional period was shared by 
the two sections. 

When a unit was completed the 
group selected various children to 
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read to the other section. This 
proved to be a coveted honor. The 
children worked hard to improve 
their reading. 

Under one teacher’s guidance the 
children enjoyed a story hour, a rec- 
ord, a film, a song, toy instruments, 
or shared experiments in science. 
This arrangement permitted the 
other teacher free time for conferen- 
ces with parents. These conferences 
were discussion periods in which 
both teacher and parent felt free to 
discuss the child—his accomplish- 
ments as well as his problems. The 


teacher used the ditto machine, col- 
lected materials, observed in other 
rooms, or had time to give special 
attention to an individual or a group. 

The teachers look back on their 
accomplishments with much pride. 
They feel that one of the biggest 
hurdles of the year is over—the ad- 
justment period. They are also look- 
ing forward to many more happy 
experiences together. They are plan- 
ning a visit to the Children’s Mu- 
seum, an Easter Egg hunt, making 
Mother’s Day Gifts, favors for a 
“Family” party and a picnic at the 
close of school. They know these 
will work. 

Sharing a common responsibility . 
has helped the teachers to get better 
acquainted. They have experienced 
many happy hours together plan- 
ning each new undertaking. They 
have substituted cooperation for 
competition. They feel a few of their 
accomplishments have been (1) bet- 
ter adjusted children, (2) happier 
parents, (3) and a closer relation- 
ship among teachers. If the children 
are divided differently next school 
term the teachers and parents feel 
that the children have had sufficient 
experiences with each other to be 
happy and satisfied in any new 
group. 








We Learn About Airplanes 


NE afternoon in January while 

having our usual rest period, 
were were aroused from our relaxa- 
tion by a 2zzzz-zooming like a mil- 
lion bombers flying over us. We 
scrambled from our various posi- 
tions, rushed to the window to see 
if we were being bombed. We ar- 
rived just in time to see the last of 
a Jet formation disappear into the 
blue horizon. Rest period was over 
for the day. Everyone was excited 
and began talking about airplanes. 
Questions were asked but all were 
not answered that day. We invited 
a captain from the air base in our 
vicinity to visit with us and answer 
some of our questions. This stimu- 
lated our interest more and we knew 
we must find out more about air- 
planes. All this marks the beginning 
of this unit. 


a. Where have the airplanes at 
this field come from? 

b. Where are they going? 

c. What do we call the man who 
flies the airplane? 

d. What are some of the parts of 
the airplane? 

e. What are the airplanes used 
for? 

f. Where are the airplanes kept 
while on the ground? 

g. How fast is the airplane's usual 
speed? 

h. What are some of the different 
types of airplanes seen at this 
field? 

These and many more questions 
were answered. Back in our class- 
room we could visualize what we 
had seen. In our art classes we drew 
pictures of airplanes, pilots, hangars, 
and assembled these into individual 


The study of airplanes grew out of keen interest in aviation 
brought about by watching the jets in flight. Developing into a 
complete four weeks study unit, We Learn about Airplanes. 
Miss Robinson tells how she coordinated all subjects taught in 
the first grade through individual participation in the various 


activities. 


Our objectives were: 

1. To familiarize us with a few 
types of airplanes used today; (2) 
To learn some uses of airplanes; (3) 
To appreciate the services rendered 
us by the people in aviation; (4) To 
learn to identify certain types of 
planes. 

Activities 

After discussing our objectives we 
found that our next step should be a 
visit to the nearest airport, the Mc- 
Gee-Tyson Airport in Knoxville. 

For the next three days we 
planned our excursion. Some of the 
things we did toward preparation 
were: (1) wrote a letter to the 
Commanding Officer for permission 
to visit the airport the following 
Saturday morning, (2) wrote notes 
to our parents for their permission 
to go, and invited them to go with 
us, (3) made a large chart of rules 
to follow while on the trip, empha- 
sizing safety, health and courtesy, 
and (4) made a chart of the things 
we wanted to learn at the airport. 
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art booklets for further reference. In 
our language arts classes we wrote 
original stories in chart form using 
new words, hangar, cockpit, propel- 
ler, parachute, wind, pilot, motor, 
and airplane. Some of these words 
were used later in spelling, science, 
and health. 

We constructed a model McGhee- 
Tyson Airport on our sand-table, 
making a model airplane that would 
actually fly. This brought about a 
study of the weather and favorable 
flying conditions. In our social stud- 
ies and science classes we studied 
about the wind, clouds, and rain; 
drawing and fingerpainting these. 
We learned more about the weather 
by having the weatherman visit with 
us. 

The compass he explained to us 
helped in learning directions. A 
fieldtrip was planned to observe 
birds in flight and their resemblance 
to airplanes. 

Movies (loaned to us by the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Department of 


GEORGIA ROBINSON 


Briceville 


Extension ) were shown. Some things 
we learned from seeing them were: 
(1) who invented the first airplane, 
(2) some important people in avia- 
tion, (3) how airplanes are used for 
transportation, (4) how airplanes 
are used in time of war; (5) what to 
do in case of an air raid. 

We read a story about an air raid 
which was dramatized later in form 
of a class television broadcast. This 
gave inspiration for a frieze planned 
by the entire class, and called Air 
Raid Shelter.. 

Songs learned in our music classes 
were used on the broadcast and 
later in our physical education as 
action songs and singing games. 

Large health posters were made 
showing how a good pilot keeps 
healthy. Pictures of foods, clean 
bodies, medication examinations, 
and general health were cut from 
old magazines and pasted into a 
large scrapbook made by the class. 
These were also illustrated by clay 
modeling. 

In our study of airplanes we used 
number facts (1) counting to a hun- 
dred, (2) numbering pages in a 
book, (3) simple addition and sub- 
traction facts were learned from 
original story problems, (4) simple 
measures from use of rulers and a 
yardstick in the construction of the 
airport, (5) learned to use a ther- 
mometer, (6) learned to tell time. 


Evaluation 

We evaluated daily through obser- 
vation. All children were closely 
observed at work, at play, and at 
rest. Any deviation from normal 
was quickly given attention. We 
evaluated by having: (1) informal 
tests in form of games, (2) indi- 
vidual conferences, (3) parent- 
teacher conferences, (4) judging the 
results of activities selected in un- 
derstandings and information gained 
by questions asked, and (5) indi- 
vidual contributions made through- 
out the study. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Robert G. Neil, Clemons school principal, has been awarded 
a Freedom Foundation award for his contributions to the 


American way of life. 


They were more than 800 organizations and individuals 
cited for their patriotic work by the 34-member awards jury 
of the fifth annual foundation program. 

The junior high school was given a principal award which 
grants an expense-paid “Valley Forge Pilgrimage” for one 


student and a teacher in May. 


This address was given before the Civitan Club of Nashville. 


EPTEMBER has ever brought an 

upsurge in my emotions. My 
heart beats faster when the school 
bell rings. Don’t know why. Maybe 
the memories of State Fair and 
Horse Show. Maybe college days 
with the new friends each new year 
brought, but it’s true. I love school. 
I’ve been in one of one sort or an- 
other for thirty-five years, since the 
fall of the Armistice, 1918, and but 
for the fact that I was almost nine 
instead of almost six when I started, 
I'd have been there for thirty-eight 
years, come this fall. 

Seems that I’ve enjoyed every 
phase of it. Of course, I can’t forget 
the day the boys removed my pants 
and left me in cruel exposure. I 
didn’t enjoy that. (I wondered then 
why that country high school 
couldn't have a man principal so the 
big boys could not hide out behind 
the makeshift stables that housed 
our horses and pick on the small 
fry.) I suppose I didn’t really enjoy 
that September morning, when fresh 
from the country and with all the 
earmarks of that environment, my 
mother led me, a sixth grader, up 
the same steps that I climb today as 
principal and enrolled me under Mr. 
McKee at Clemons School. 

But these few times of childhood 
unhappiness are all but forgotten, 
buried under the rosy memories of 
yesterday, as I think of the coming 
of September and the opening of 
school. Maybe it’s all because I love 
to teach. 

Nor is teaching all rosy. I love to 
teach in spite of the vexing prob- 
lems that confront us, and I think of 
the fall of the year with a strange 
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sort of joy, that can be felt at no 
other time. Let’s get back to school. 

I love to teach, not because it af- 
fords me financial adequacy in the 
terms with which most professional 
persons think of income. No, I am 
not the envy of any man, at least not 
for financial reasons, for from the 
days of my first fulltime teaching 
job, with a new wife and fifty dol- 
lars a month, even until and includ- 
ing now, I have never noticed any 
big rush to the teacher's desk by 
those who are head-bent on making 
money. No, I love to teach in spite 
of the economic problems it involves. 

I love to teach because of the en- 
vironment it affords me. Mine is an 
elementary school of five hundred 
children who must be of the same 
sort that the Master Teacher looked 
upon one day when he said, “Of such 
is the Kingdom.” (I enjoy for a 
while your fine company, but I sym- 
pathize with, rather than envy my 
well-to-do business or professional 
friend, because of the adult environ- 
ment in which he must constantly 
move.) Truly, it is a blessing to be 
surrounded by children. Their com- 
panionship will refine, I think, even 
the most_unresponsive. 

Yes, I associate with persons of 
clean hearts and pure eyes. I look 
into those eyes, as they look trust- 
ingly up at me, coming to me with 
their weighty problems, skinned 
knees, lost pennies, or tummy aches, 
each believing that I'll have the 
right answer. (Like any other prin- 
cipal, I have some older girls around 
me who have had time to grow a 
bit cagey. They might wonder about 
my power, and even question my 
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ROBERT G. NEIL 


Nashville 


judgment, but even they, those fel- 
low teachers of mine are an inspi- 
ration. ) 

I love to teach because of the 
magnitude of the task. The school is 
the only institution that has as its 
paramount concern the fitting of 
people to take their places in this 
great drama which we call, “The 
American Dream.” This is a work 
great enough to challenge as well as 
inspire the best that any man has in 
him. In this, our “American Dream” 
we find a most daring experiment, 
probably the most daring known to 
the pages of human history. As a 
teacher I find myself wondering if 
our people generally realize how 
frightfully gripping are its implica- 
tions. I speak of the franchise, 
freely given to all without regard to 
race or creed, educational qualifica- 
tions or economic status. Is it not 
daring when any group of people 
says to the man who lives in the 
shanty under the bridge, “If you will 
but take the trouble to register, you 
can vote, and your vote will carry as 
much power as that of the bank 
president or college professor”? Yes, 
we as a nation propose to build our 
great dream on this concept of “we 
the people.” I love to teach because 
of the vital nature of my work. If 
the children of the man in the shanty 
are to be given these privileges they 
must be prepared to shoulder the 
inherent responsibilities with some 
degree of intelligence. 

I love to teach because it affords 
me an opportunity to pass the torch, 
an opportunity unparalleled, to pass 
on to others these ideas that I firmly 
believe to be good for all men, re- 
gardless of race or creed. And so 
as I stand before a class, for I am 
not always cast in the principal’s 
role, I love to attempt to cause those 
great concepts that make up the 
heritage that is ours to live and 
breathe before them. I like to lift 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Proper Evaluation Is More Than Testing 


Suppose that, on short notice, 
perfectly reliable test forms 
are needed for class sectioning. It 
is not necessary to have the usual 
statistical worries about equating 
items for the different test forms. 
There is a more practical, an easier, 
a quicker and a much better way to 
do this job. All that is necessary is 
to make a single objective test of 
the type desired, perferably dual, 
triple or quadruple choice test items. 
However, with a little extra effort, 
matching, multiple completion items 
and the like, lend themselves readily 
to this type of treatment. 

If a written test is desired, have 
the single test mimeographed or 
duplicated. This is potentially an 
excellent start for obtaining a per- 
fectly reliable section for each 
student. On the appointed testing 
day make the following statement to 
the students: best test results come 
from following directions carefully 
and sharing the responsibility for 
fair play. Simply write a series of 
letter combinations on the _black- 
board similar to the following: 

3 i696 il i2 

' ’ ' 


8-KX H W — 13 

7-HW K X —14 

6-—-XH W K — 15 

5-WK X H — 16 
Sf ' ' 


It will be desirable to write either 
nonsense symbols, or all vowels, or 
all consonants as above. 

Give the following instructions to 
the students: select one of the six- 
teen answer patterns by number; 
read it from the number, backward, 
forward, upward or downward. For 
example: number (10) pattern, read- 
ing downward, X W H K; number 
(16) pattern, reading backward, is 
H X K W;; and number (3) pattern, 
reading upward, is K H W X. Now, 
with only one pattern in mind, the 
answers will be given to each item 
of the test by one or another of these 
letters. 
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Look at your chosen pattern on 
the blackboard as often as necessary. 
Remember that the answers are 
coded secretly by the pattern. There- 
fore, when you have completed your 
paper, turn it over, sign your name, 
and write your pattern below. 

Pre-test instructions are desirable 
for each test type and should be pre- 
sented in advance. Instructions for 
the true-false or other types of dual 
choice items should be given as fol- 
lows: use interchangeably the first 
and second letters for statements to 
which you agree and use _inter- 
changeably the third and fourth let- 
ters for statements to which you 
disagree. 

For multiple-choice, multiple- 
completion or matching items of 
three, four, five or more choices, 
letters of your pattern should be used 
in regular order to indicate the cor- 
rect answer. The first letter should 
be used when the first statement is 
the most correct one, the third let- 
ter when the third statement is the 
most correct, etc. When more than 
four choices are called for, a second, 
third, or even larger number of re- 
petitions of the pattern are neces- 
sary. These are to be shown by a sub- 
script 2, 3 or 4, etc. attached to each 
letter denoting the particular repeti- 
tion of the pattern. 

Example: To indicate that the 
number (5) statement is the correct 
answer to a multiple-completion or 


matching item, just use the first 
letter as before, but with the sub- 
script 2 attached to show that it is 
a second repetition of the pattern. 

The scoring of such test papers is 
slightly more difficult, but it is amply 
compensated for by the greater satis- 
faction derived from the job well 
done. 

You may stop here in evaluation 
or proceed in a masterly way to 
cope with any breach of fair play. 
Having the seating order in mind en- 
ables one to perceive symptoms of 
unsportsmanlike conduct on the test. 
Some of the usual symptoms are: the 
same or very similar scores; the same 
answer pattern; an obvious attempt 
to peek at a neighboring student's 
test paper; maneuvering for com- 
manding perspective of the class- 
room; perhaps even migrating, if 
permissable, toward a better stud- 
ent; or possibly, when seated 
alphabetically, obstructing the sys- 
tematic order of paper collecting. 

If these or any other symptoms 
cause one to become suspicious, he 
is within his rights as a good citizen 
to investigate. A quick scrutiny of 
the test may be made for faulty 
items by comparing the identical 
errors of a few random papers. If 
these fall within the probability 
percentage range (dual-choice O- 
.50, triple-choice O-.44, quadruple- 
choice 0.38, quintuple-choice O- 
.32, matching ten choice O-.18), one 
should check the identical errors of 
the suspect’s paper with neighboring 
papers. Any percentage larger than 
those above is incriminating evi- 
dence to the extent that a forthright 
inquiry be made to determine the 
cause. Whatever the cause, it should 
be discovered and eliminated for 
best testing and evaluation. Getting 
the same misinformation or miscon- 
ception while studying together may 
result in identical errors. Conscious, 
or partially unconscious, impulsive 
cues may be the cause in other in- 
stances. 
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EFORE the turn of the century 

not long after the last bat- 
tle for human equality had been 
fought in our nation, a young Eng- 
lishman arrived in this country. He 
was seeking a new form of society. 
He had become dissatisfied with 
English caste systerh even though 
he himself had been bor into 
wealth and title. He was grasping 
for a word, a system of government, 
a nation, and an opportunity. In 
this country he found the word— 
it was democracy—he found the 
system and the nation. A nation 
which had a free democratic form of 
government, that gave him the op- 
portunity—the opportunity to prac- 
tice democracy, to do what he 
thought was right, and to exist as 
a free, unimpeded being. 

This Britisher had made his 
choice. He had broken the ties of 
home, family, honor, and rank to 
become a plain American citizen, 
but by doing this he had gained 
something much more important. 
He had gained democracy. 


Sacrifice for a Privilege 


This man was my grandfather. He 
chose the American way of life in 
preference to the biased system of 
his Mother Country. He gained for 
me, his grandson, the privilege of 
being a citizen of this nation. He 
sacrificed so that I would not have 
to sacrifice. 

As my grandfather, seventy years 
ago, took his stand for democracy, 
I, his descendant, do so today. 
Democracy to me is not just a form 
of government, nor is it all together 
a political condition. It is much 
more; it is the freedom and ease 
with which I can discuss the pro’s 
and con’s of public issues or the 
merits and demerits of government 
officials with my classmates ‘and 
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I Speak for Democracy 


JOHN JELLICORSE 


Central High School 
Knoxville 


John, a sixteen year old Central High School Junior, won 


the county and state “Voice of Democracy” contest. 


This con- 


test is sponsored by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


ake 









friends. It is the look in my mother’s 
eyes as she reads from the Bible, 
without fear or anxiety. It is the 
very quiet feeling of peace and quiet 
that comes over me before I go to 
sleep each night. Democracy cannot 
be explained. It can only be felt in 
the heart. It is a religion—a God- 
given religion, which God-fearing 
men by years of struggle have won 
for our nation. 


Freedom to Choose 


The religion of Democracy found 
fertile ground in our country and its 
roots have grown strong and deep. 
I feel the effects of its security 
every day. I read the New York 
Times, the Catholic World or a Pogo 
comic book if I like, for there is no 
restriction on my choice of litera- 
ture. I have an unlimited selection 
in radio and television, or any form 
of public address. From what I ab- 
sorb, I make my decision, and it is 
my own decision, not that of a mas- 
ter or dictator. I listen to the ignor- 
ant as well as the literate for they 
too have their story, the men out of 
office as well as in for this is liberty, 
freedom, democracy. 

I write this very speech expressing 


my ideas without concern for censor- 
ship, additions, deletions or twisted 
statements. I drive a plain Ford, but 
know that the man in the twenty- 
thousand-dollar Cadillac Custom is 
subject to the same laws as I am and 
cannot disregard regulations that I 
have to obey. 

Yes! This is our religion of de- 
mocracy, our belief in man’s equali- 
ty, and our belief in individual liber- 
ty. 


Freedom Has Costs 


I realize, however, that these privi- 
leges do not come cheaply, that I 
have certain responsibilities that I 
must perform as just compensation. 
In the immediate future I am faced 
with the responsibility of giving 
military service to my country—my 
duty to keep our nation strong. But 
I know, as a strong nation, America 
protects. She does not destroy as 
strong nations of the past have done. 
They have failed, but America 
stands after many decades of 
world leadership. Yet where are our 
colonies, our satellites, and our Iron 
Rule of people’s souls? With this in 
mind, I believe if it became neces- 


(Continued on’ page 34) 
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Using A Human Resource 


Many of the words of wisdom annually beamed at the class- 
room teacher have to do with the use of local resources to vita- 


lize their work. 


If you are a faithful classroom teacher but 


don’t quite see your way through in this newer role perhaps the 
following record of such an undertaking will give you the lift 
for which you have been waiting. 


ATHER Philip Thoni was 

teaching a course in sociology 
to a class of 32 seniors at Knoxville 
Catholic High School during the first 
semester of 1953-54. The course was 
brought to our attention with a tele- 
phone call from Father Thoni ask- 
ing for someone to speak to his class 
on “Cooperatives”. In response the 
speaker was selected and the hour 
set. When the time came, both of us 
went to the school—Fischer to speak 
and Paulus to observe and record the 


happenings. 
The Lecture 


Prior to the lecture the speaker 
procured some leads from Father 
Thoni and then prepared ten ques- 
tions which he would attempt to an- 
swer. The discussion was directed 
toward answering these questions, 
but without making it a specific 
question and answer session. The 
questions with very brief answers 
are included here. In the actual dis- 
cussion use was made of considerable 
elaboration and numerous examples. 
1. What is a cooperative? 

A cooperative is a group of people 
working together to solve a mutual 
economic problem which is too big 
for them to solve individually. 

2. Are all cooperatives businesses? 

A cooperative may be a very in- 
formal organization; however, in 
modern society, life has become for- 
mal and our institutions have re- 
flected the trend. Most cooperatives 
are run as formal businesses. 

3. Why are these modern organiza- 
tions businesslike? 

The need for capital to do the job 
has been an important cause of co- 
operation becoming so businesslike 
and its organization so formal. Also, 
to do a job well there must be ade- 
quate volume of business to justify 
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the effort. This necessitates sound 

business practices and good organi- 

zation. 

4. How does the coop differ from 
other businesses? 

The cooperative serves its mem- 
bers, who are also the owners. 

5. Within what legal framework 
does the coop operate? 
Cooperatives usually are much 

like proprietary corporations, the 

corporation structure being altered 
so as to make it capable of fulfilling 
the new goal. 

6. Is common stock the main source 
of capital? 

One major alteration from the 
usual corporate structure is that pre- 
ferred stock is the more common 
capital raising device. 

7. Does the preferred stock investor 
share in the “profits”? 

Preferred stock bears a definite in- 
terest rate only. Profits are returned 
to the patron in proportion to the 
amount of his dealings. 

8. What peculiar operating policies 
could one expect to find in a co- 
operative? 

The coop operates in the interest 
of the individual members, and its 
practices should reflect this interest. 
9. What are the so called “Principles 

of Cooperation”? 

The principles of cooperation are 
those guiding rules of action which 
over time have been shown to be 
sound and have kept the cooperatives 
following them operating in the best 
interests of the membership. Six such 
principles are: 

a. Democratic control 

b. Payment for capital by a set 

and definite rate 

c. Refund of earnings on a patron- 

age basis 

d. Membership selectivity to keep 

the control of the organization 


JOHN L. FISCHER 


and 
A. J. PAULUS 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 


in the hands of those it serves 

e. Neutrality on race, political, 

and religious issues, and 

f. Continuous education of the 

members 
10. What are the weaknesses of co- 
operative endeavor? 

People do not always work to- 
gether in harmony. The cooperative 
is not a “cure-all”, and frequently 
members forget they must hire good 
management and adequately finance 
their business. All endeavors of man 
do not lend themselves to cooper- 
ative activity. The cooperative is a 
tool. It can serve people. However, 
like a tool, to serve people best it 
must be used, and used wisely. 


The Next Move 

The initial plan was to allow time 
for questions at the end of the pe- 
riod, but the observer got too en- 
grossed in making notes and the lec- 
turer in talking so that we failed to 
leave time for questions from the 
class. As a result the class bell rang 
as the speaker was completing his 
answer to question ten. This unfin- 
ished business caused us to offer to 
come back for another period if the 
teacher and class so desired. On the 
following day Father Thoni and his 
class considered our offer, decided 
to accept and raised some questions 
which they wanted Mr. Fischer to 
answer. Each student first made up 
his or her own list and then a com- 
mittee of three students combined 
the questions into a single list which 
they gave us. One week later we 
again met the class and Mr. Fischer 
answered their list of questions and 
others which came up during the 
period. All questions submitted are 
included in the list. The following is 
about what you would have heard 
had you been in the classroom with 
us. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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OULD you use a little addi- 

tional money? (and who 
couldn't). Wouldn't you feel like 
giving yourself a good kick if you 
found out you might have been en- 
titled to an increase in salary if you 
had only reported your correct 
training and experience to your 
superintendent? The answer to that 
is also obvious but then if you didn’t 
know you were supposed to take 
the responsibility of reporting this, 
you would start looking for some- 
one else to kick. More than likely 
you would start with your superin- 
tendent and your state department 
of education. Now just think what 
could happen if 23,000 teachers took 
a notion like that! 

Just to make real sure these ca- 
tastrophes will not happen next year, 
I am calling your attention to a few 
simple things to remember. The 
responsibility of reporting your 
training and experience to your su- 
perintendent is yours—not the presi- 
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Dear Teacher 


W. B. SHOULDERS 


State Department of Education 
Nashville 





Mr. Shoulders is Co-Director in the Division of Equalization 


and Field Service for the State Department of Education. He 


gives some of the pertinent facts every teacher should know. 


dent or dean of the college where 
you earned your credits—not your 
former employer—and it is not the 
responsibility of your present em- 
ployer to dig up records for you. So 
you see, after all, it is up to you. 

According to State Board Rules 
and Regulations and State Law, 
there are procedures to follow. Did 
you know that: 

1. Before you can be legally paid 
your very first dollar, you must 
have a certificate or a license to 
teach in Tennessee (permit)? 

2. Before you can receive a salary 
increase for additional credits 
earned, the certificate must be, 
amended? 

3. Before you can receive credit 
for out-of-state teaching experi- 
ence or military service, you 
must present evidence of such 
to your superintendent? 

4. Before the county can be sup- 
plied with state funds to apply 
on your salary, your superin- 
tendent must report all such 
information to the State De- 
partment of Education early in 
the school year. 

Now in case there is some doubt 
in your mind about how to go about 
getting this information, I am stating 
briefly the procedure to follow: 


To secure a certificate: Have the 
college send a transcript of your col- 
lege credits to the Division of Certi- 
fication, State Department of 
Education. There is a two dollar fee 
for a new certificate. 


To have your. certificate amended: 
Have the college send a transcript of 
additional credits earned, and you 


send your old certificate, to the Di- 
vision of Certification, State De- 
partment of Education. No fee is 
required. Your certificate will be 
amended to show additional credits 
earned. The number of your certi- 
ficate will remain the same but the 
letter “R” will be added to indicate 
that the certificate has been 
amended. 


To establish teaching experience: 
If teaching experience has been 
gained in out-of-state school systems, 
have your former employers certify 
to the exact experience, expressed in 
months each year, you earned in 
their particular system. If military 
service is to be claimed as teaching 
experience, present evidence of your 
record of service to your superin- 
tendent. 


Acceptable credits for salary rating 
purposed: Credits earned before 
August 31 may be counted for salary 
rating purposes for that current year, 
but, credits earned after August 31 
cannot be counted for salary rating 
purposes for that current year except 
in case a teacher contracts to teach 
after the credits were earned. 

Remember, your State Depart- 
ment of Education is eager for you 
to receive every penny that is com- 
ing to you and for your school 
system to receive every penny of 
state funds that it qualifies for, but 
without your correct records on file 
this cannot be done. I am urging 
you, therefore, to get your records 
up to date so that the superinten- 
dent’s records will be clear when 
you sign your contract to teach next 
year. 
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Mexican 
Fiesta 


CHARLES GOLDEN 
Doyle 
HE fifth, sixth and seventh 


grades presented a colorful, ar- 
tistic performance of a Mexican 
Fiesta featuring the lives and cus- 
toms of the Mexican people and 
scenes of the wonderful country of 
Mexico. The entire play was written 
and arranged by the teachers of the 
various grades that participated. The 
idea came to the members of the 
faculty after several planned discus- 
sions at county teachers’ meetings 
as to the art program in the school 
curriculum. It was the opinion of 
the entire faculty that the arts are 
for all, with roots embedded in 
everyday lives and experience. All 
children in these grades were to 
have an opportunity to secure train- 
ing in the field of art. The school’s 
chief concern was to make this op- 
portunity contribute to the develop- 
ment of the children’s imaginative, 
creative, intellectual, emotional and 
manual capacities in preparing the 
program which was agreed by all to 
be an outgrowth of their class room 
work. 

An enthusiastic audience, consist- 
ing for the most part of thrilled par- 
ents, relatives and friends of the per- 
formers, announced this to be one of 
the most effective and entertaining 
school programs they had ever seen. 
A number of disinterested visitors 
commented upon learning that all 
parts were played by children in the 
fifth, sixth and seventh grades, “I 
feel that the success of the play was 
due to the united efforts of the en- 
tire school.” 

For several weeks the study of 
Mexico and Mexican life, song and 
dance, was a school project. The 
Fiesta could be adaptable to any 
other race of people but this par- 
ticular one was chosen for its pic- 
turesque setting, costumes and the 
available material. 


Scenery 
The scenery was particularly ad- 
mired, and the making of it consti- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Honor Roll 


J. A. McCARLEY 
Humboldt 


HE Elementary School of Hum- 

boldt is trying a new honor roll 
system. According to old methods, 
only those who made the highest 
grades, usually the same group 
month after month, achieved this 
coveted honor. In most cases high 
grades were made without much 
effort, as these pupils had passed 
from grade to grade with the reputa- 
tion of being A students and their 
records and _ scholastic standing 
followed them along from year to 
year. But why not give recognition 
to those pupils who would do their 
best, who would put forth more ef- 
fort, and would accomplish more in 
the way of improvement? 

This was the new project an- 
nounced by J. A. McCarley, 
principal of the Elementary School 

sat the beginning of the past six- 
weeks term. A nice reward and 
honorable mention would be given 
to the boy and girl in each room who 
showed the most improvement. The 
choice of the winners was to be 
based not only on grades, but effort, 
attitude, and citizenship. 

The last week of the term came 
around and report cards were due 
again. There was much speculation 
in all twenty-one rooms as to who 
would be the winners. Everybody 
had tried hard to improve. The 
teachers were impressed by the ef- 
forts of many who had not been 
very interested before. The general 
atmosphere of the class room had 
had a lift. Best of all, there were 
many smiling faces as the pupils 
eagerly scanned their report cards 
because even if they did not rate the 
highest marks, nearly every one bore 
witness to the fact that progress had 
been made. Such remarks as “Whee! 
I beat that old C in arithmetic this 
time,” or “Lookit Johuny, B plus in 


(Continued on page 33) 


French 


Undergoes 


Change 


JOHN F. WELKER 
Clarksville 


he French Department at 

Clarksville High School has 
seen many recent changes. Student 
enrollment has gone from two to 
five classes of French. Because of 
student and parent interest, French 
is now offered to high school fresh- 
man and sophomore students as well 
as to juniors and seniors. 


HE traditional objectives 

(learning to read and write 
French, establishing a cultural back- 
ground for more advanced study, 
and meeting college entrance re- 
quirements ) have been supplement- 
ed by two other main objectives. The 
first is the ability to communicate in 
French. This is believed to be the 
main reason for studying any mod- 
ern language. Much has been said 
and written by present-day authori- 
ties about the American’s inability 
to communicate in a second lan- 
guage. Facing the facts that Amer- 
ica is the world’s leading power and 
that we now live in one world, we 
can no longer gracefully avoid the 
use of another modern language. 
The second new objective of study- 
ing a modern language is to arrive 
at a better understanding of the peo- 
ple who speak that language. This 
is a beginning of the student’s com- 
ing to know and to enjoy that coun- 
try’s present and past civilizations. 
These objectives look to the goal 
of world peace. If we believe that 
knowing a people will eradicate 
much misunderstanding, then we 
may see that peace can be had in 
the world only when enough of us 
come to know our neighbor. Man 
tends to love the familiar and to mis- 
trust or suspect that which he does 
not understand. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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An Eighth Grade 





Becomes A Little Community 


Mr. Sloan’s article appeared in Social Education, volume 
XVII, Number 7, November, 1953. We reprint it here at the 
request of a number of teachers who have worked on similar 


projects. 


can become a 
Ours did and 
yours can, too. The name of our 
community is Sloanville. It all be- 
gan with a trip to a local bank. 
When we returned from our bank 
trip, we discussed the use of money 
and the services of banks. After dis- 
cussing wise spending and saving, 
the students decided to keep a rec- 
ord of their spending. At the end 
of a month we compiled the findings 
and discovered that most of us 
weren't doing a very good job of 
handling our money. Some of us 
were saving very little and in many 
cases what we spent, we spent un- 
wisely. We found that most of us 
spent too much money for candy, 
cold drinks, ice cream, and movies. 


NY classroom 
community. 


Forming a Bank 


A temporary committee was ap- 
pointed to formulate plans for or- 
ganizing a bank. This group 
presented suggestions to the class. 
The class drew up rules for running 
the bank and elected bank officials. 
Account sheets were made and de- 
posit slips were obtained from local 
banks. We decided to make bank 
deposits every Friday. After de- 
posits were made on Friday, the 
treasurer reported to the class and 
showed that the books were bal- 
anced and in good order. The money 
was then deposited in a real bank. 
Most of the pupils decided to trans- 
fer their accounts at the end of the 
year to a local bank as permanent 
savings accounts. 
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Organizing the Community 


One thing often leads to another, 
and this was true in our case. So 
much interest was created by having 
a bank that the students wanted to 
organize an economic community. 
At the time we did not realize how 
much work it would involve. We 
spent much time in research and 
planning. We discussed the place of 
the producer, manufacturer, whole- 
saler, retailer, consumer and govern- 
ment in our economy. We called our 
community Sloanville and agreed to 
set up the following organizations: 
Best Buy Automobile Company, 
Electrical Appliance Shop, Happy 
Valley Real Estate Company, Cash 
and Carry Super Market, Sloanville 
Super Market, Tru-Value Drug 
Store, Sloanville Wholesale Com- 


FRED A. SLOAN, JR. 


Highland Heights School 
Nashville 





pany, Highland Apartments, and 
Sloanville Furniture Store. Later, 
additional businesses were formed. 
Two new members of the class 
formed an insurance company; the 
drug store went out of business and 
its owner with another new student 
set up a clothing store. 

The students discovered much 
about the workings of a community. 
In the beginning we gave very little 
thought to the political and govern- 
mental organization of the com- 
munity, but as the economic 
structure emerged there appeared a 
great need for city government. So 
we went to work on government. 
We read and gave reports from mag- 
azines, books newspapers, and local 
and federal pamphlets. After much 
time had been spent in study and 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Because you want the TRUTH 


As teachers you are schooled to weigh the facts 
before you form an opinion. You have but one yardstick 
for information — is it true? 


Here, briefly; are the facts about motor transport 
in Tennessee. Once you know them, the industry is 
confident that you will make the proper evaluation of its 
worth to the people of the state. 

@ Tennessee trucks pay one out of every seven non-farm 

Tennessee pay checks 

@ 39% of Tennessee’s 73,435 trucks are on Tennessee farms 


@ At least 98.5% of Tennessee livestock goes to market by 
truck 


@ All of Tennessee’s farm products move all or part way to 
market by truck 


@ 14 Tennessee counties and more than 2,000 communities 
have no other form of transport 


@ Tennessee trucks pay 24.1 million dollars annually in special 
road taxes aione 


@ One truck pays up to twenty-two times the road taxes 
you pay for your automobile 


® %7% of all freight in America moves by truck (Automobile 
Manufacturers Association) 


If you would like further information about 
Tennessee’s trucking industry, write today for a copy 
of our free booklet showing the facts about the trucking 
industry in Tennessee. 


TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
228 Capitol Blvd. e@ Nashville, Tenn. 











Mean Progress for Tennessee 


Teachers 


| 
| Bookshelf 


| The following publications may be 
| ordered from the Department, 
| Commission or Division listed, at 
| the National Education Association, 
| 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. The usual NEA 
discount for quantity orders is avail- 
able on most of these publications. 
American Education Week Primer, 
| American Education Week, (NEA). 
| 64 pp. manual, 50c. A useful hand- 
| book on AEW planning for adminis- 
| trators and planning committees. 
Material can be used from year to 
| year since it deals with no one theme 
or set of daily topics. 
Skills in Social Studies, National 





| 


| Council for the Social Studies, 


(NEA). 282 pp., $3.00 paper; $3.50 


| cloth bound. Twenty-fourth year- 


book presents the major skills that 


| should be developed in the social 


| studies program. Helpful to teachers 


| at all grade levels and in programs 


| of teacher education. 


(Continued on page 29) 





A Sincere Appreciation of 


Reading Readiness Qualifies You 
for This Wonderful Work! 


Here’s the kind of summer employment you've al- 
ways wanted—interesting, enjoyable, satisfying 
—and it utilizes your classroom experience. You 
are not just selling books, you are selling an idea— 
the concept of Reading Readiness—the proper 
preparation of the child in the home—before he 
enters school. For years, “MY BOOK HOUSE” 
has been helping parents build in the pre-school 
child the qualities of concentration, vocabulary, 
the ability to think clearly, and all forms of read- 
ing readiness, making your job of teaching easier. 


‘My BOOK HOUSE 


Endorsed by Teachers, Educators, 
Child Guidance Experts and over a 
million grateful parents ! 

We believe that you as a teacher will quickly rec- 
ognize the selling advantages of our plan of child 
development. Your classroom experience can help 
us—and we can help you to better-than-average- 
earnings. Let me urge you to write for more details 
today ! We would also like to send you—FREE— 
our 24 page booklet “RIGHT READING FOR CHIL- 
DREN” —we’re sure you will find it interesting and 

worthwhile. 
write Miss Dorothy Wilcox, Dept. D 
The Book House for Children 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


"Vhe child whe reads q) 4 the chit, whe toads — 
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LUOh, HEAR, NOW 
DORTHEA PELLETT 





(Films are 16mm _ sound, black-and- 
white, “Classroom-tested,” and may be se- 
cured from local distributors. For those 
you are unable to locate, a note to Mrs. 
Pellett will be forwarded to the pro- 
ducers. ) 

Let’s look at some new filmstrips, those 
projected pictures which do not move, and 
for which your class provides the words 
and sound effects. The caption under the 
picture usually starts the observing, dis- 
cussing, and learning. 

For primary grades “Spring Is Here” 
(SVE, color) has photos with rhyming 
couplets, an almost-real field trip of signs 
of spring, plus training to note word- 
ending sounds. Plants and Animals in 
Spring (SVE, color) adds more real-life 
photos with comments or questions as 
captions. In Caterpillar’s Journey (SVE, 
color) drawings tell a story beginning in 
autumn and climaxing with “living again” 
in spring. 

Around the World Easter Party (SVE, 
color) a story with drawings of Easter 
customs from other lands will interest older 
children, too. Rackety Rabbit and the 
Runaway Euster Eggs (SVE, color) is a 
year-round picture story favorite as Rack- 
ety learns to be as “quiet as feathers 
falling.” 

Halfhour Children’s Classics, (Film- 
strip House, set of 6 or singly) reproduces 
drawings from the delightful Disney films 
to retell stories of Snow White, Pinocchio, 
Peter Pan, and Cinderella (in color); and 
photographed live scenes from the movies 
show Robin Hood (color) and Treasure 
Island (b/w). No text is printed on the 
strips but a printed manual excerpts each 
story and give the true atmosphere of the 
original, while the 30 to 50 pictures of 
each title follow the stories and stimulate 
reading from the original classics. Half- 
hour Classics does the same for distin- 
guished movie versions of Hamlet, Henry 
V, Macbeth, Oliver Twist, Great Expecta- 
tions, Nicholas Nickelby, Christmas Carol, 
Pickwick Papers, starring such famous ac- 
tors as Oliver, Welles, or Guinness, with 
other plays to be released later, in manuals 
and strips. 

Growing Up With Mike (SVE, 3 strips, 
color) shows children the different ways 
they grow (physically, mentally, socially ) 
using drawings of family, pets, friends, 
when Mike has eight candles on his birth- 
day cake. Highly recommended to stimu- 
late social living discussion for the age 
whose delight and pride is in “growing 
up.” Attractive creative work by school 
children in Adventures with Art Materials 
(SVE, color, set of 6) suggest the fun of 
using crayon, water color, clay, cut paper, 
finger paint, and in combining varied ma- 
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terials in collages, mobiles and other 3- 
dimensional forms, for upper grades and 
junior high, motivation rather than mere 
method. 

American Folklore Series (YAF. color, 
set of 4) photographs puppets in 3-d 
scenes enacting the episodes, with suffi- 
cient text to reveal the legendary charac- 
ters of Johnny Appleseed, Joe Magarac, 
Pecos Bill, and Paul Bunyan, for ele- 
mentary and junior high. 

Patriotic Holidays (EBF, color, set of 
6) presents for middle grades and older, 
authentic biographies of Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, and Columbus; the story of the 
Pilgrims and of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; and for Memorial Day a tribute 
to all Americans who gave their lives for 
their land. 

Early American History (YAF, color set 
of 11) comprehensively compactly uses 
well-captioned charts, maps, drawings to 
tell of: first Americans before the white 
men came; travels and discoveries of 
Vikings, Crusaders, Marco Polo, Columbus; 
exploration and colonization by Spanish, 
French, Dutch, and English and the strug- 
gle for the continent; causes and the war 
of revolution; and forming the new na- 










| 
| 
| 


tion. Excellent introduction or review for | 


upper elementary or secondary study. 


Colonial America, (Eyegate, color, set of | 


6) sketches European background; coloni- 
zation; the struggle for North America; 
and the colonies on the eve of revolution, 
through maps, drawings, and text, for 
upper elementary and junior high. Simi- 
larly, Growth of Our Nation 1783-1860 
(Eyegate, color, set of 9) shows the criti- 
cal times from Revolutionary to Civil War, 
emphasizing contributions of leaders weld- 
ing the new government, waging the War 


of 1812, extending democracy as the na- 


tion grew westward. 


Introduction to Maps 


(Jam 


symbols together, gives elementary grades | 


ideas of relationship and skills to interpret 
both natural and man-made features— 
coastlines, landforms, lakes, rivers, cities. 
Similarly, Introduction to the Globe (Jam 


Handy, | 
color, set of 5) by showing pictures and | 


Handy, color, set of 5). explains continents | 
and oceans, directions, night and day, hot | 
and cold regions, developing skills related | 


to reading maps and globes. 


Earth and Its Wonders (EBF, color, set 


of 6) by drawings, maps, and diagrams 
makes clear the geological story of the 
ever-changing earth—the mechanical and 
chemical effects of rivers, underground 
water, ice and glaciers of past and present, 


mountains and volcanoes, and of the at- | 
mosphere, fascinating to elementary and | 


junior high science and geography. Pre- 
historic Life (EBF, color, set of 6) follows 
similar subject and age interest through 
drawings showing how fossils are found 
and their forms reconstructed, typified by 


(Continued on page 25) 








News from the World 
Producers of Classbem oie 


This is your preview time! < 
In coming weeks the EBF Pre- 
view Library serving you has 
been alerted to meet your sea- 
sonal budget needs. This means 
prompt action for you on preview 
prints of all recent EBFilms. We sug- 
gest that you contact your local EBF 
representative or regional preview of- 
fice and complete your final recom- 
mendations for film purchase before 


school closes. 
* * _ 


Many honors are being accorded re- < 
cent EBF films and filmstrips. A 1953 ¥ 
Freedoms Foundation honor medal 
was announced February 22nd for \ 
Baltimore Plan. In that month also \ 
one of the Academy Award N 
nominations went to the Living \ 
City — A great film on urban N 
rehabilitation.We arealso proud \N 
of the Scholastic Teacherannual \ 
award for American Revolu- 
tion, Insects and Baltimore Plan. N 
The EBF-color filmstrip series Pre- \ 
bistoric Life also won Scholastic N 
Teacher honors. 


o e * 

Current EBF Sound Film Releases 

A significant new EBFilm contribution 
to the physical sciences at junior and 
senior high school level is Scéentific 
Method, a color film which explains \ 
the elements of the scientific method \ 
of problem solving and features one of 
the most dramatic stories of modern 
science — the discovery of penicillin 
by Sir Alexander Fleming . . . Helé- 
copter, is the newest addition to the 
authoritative EBF aeronautics series \N 
(for general science classes—1¥% N 
reels, color) .. . April brings two new 
EBF social studies films: Look to the 
Land (2 reels, in color) and Man and 
His Culture (1¥2 reels, black and 
white). Guidance classes will welcome \ 
Learning to Study (senior high school 
level) and Are Manners Important X 
(primary and middle grades). Be sure N 
to preview these new releases! \ 





* * * 
If your school does not purchase films, \ 
‘please write your nearest EBF film § 
rental library and book these new re- 
leases now for next fall. 
Your EBF representative ... 


Claude E. Brock —Carl Brockett 
meee ENCYCLOP/EDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 Wilmette Ave W ett 
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WITH THE ATE 


Curriculum Revision! The teach- 
ers in Tennessee are well aware of 
the meaning of these words. Every- 
body’s doing it. There isn’t a group 
of professional people anywhere who 
work any harder to keep abreast of 
this changing world than those .in 
education. 

You may wonder, if you've read 
this far, what this has to do with 
A. C, E. Everything! Those who are 
responsible for writing Childhood 
Education know what is going on all 
over the country and what our prob- 
lems are. The magazine, this year, 
has used as its theme “Learning At 
Its Best” and has included articles 
on arithmetic, science, social living 
and the impact of outside communi- 
cation upon your children. 

A new feature has been added 
this year called the “Make It” series. 
This isn’t just theory and reading 
but definite instructions in making. 
In February the series was on mak- 
ing masks. The March and April 
issues showed us how to make musi- 
cal instruments and the May issue 
tells how to make tambourines. The 


plan is to continue this feature 
through February, 1955. The other 
issues will include articles showing 
how a group of children and their 
teacher make some pieces of equip- 
ment or toys for their use. Coming 
in the early fall will be playhouse 


furniture, puppets and _ puppet 
stages. You could really begin school 
with enthusiasm with these ideas to 
pass on to your children. 

Then A. C. E. publishes many 
good bulletins and portfolios beside 
the monthly issues of the magazine. 
They have bulletins on every phase 
of subject matter and it is usable 
with children from 6 to 12. These 
are all very reasonable in price. 
Some other bulletins in constant de- 
mand are (1) “Continuous Learn- 
ing’—how to provide children with 
experiences to promote continuous 
growth effectively. (2) “Knowing 
When Children Are Ready to Learn” 
(3) “Partners in Education’—ways 
of achieving the best home-school 
relationships. (4) “The Primary 
School-Stop! Look! Evaluate!”—a 
look at the future. (5) “Use of Waste 
Materials.” You'll be amazed at 
what you could do with things you 

(Continued on page 25) 
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DISCOVERING TENNESSEE 


by Mary L. Rothrock 
State adopted Tennessee history textbook for Grades 7 & 8 


POPULAR (with teachers and pupils because) 


PRACTICAL CLASSROOM TEXT 


ACCURATE-UP-TO-DATE 


HUMAN INTEREST 


Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Published by Mary L. Rothrock, Knoxville, Tenn. 








Classroom Teachers 


1954 National Conference—Nell 
Wilcoxen, president of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, an- 
nounces that the eleventh annual 
Classroom Teachers National Con- 
ference will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, Newark, Dela- 
ware. 

The conference, scheduled for 
July 5-16, will be sponsored jointly 
by the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers and the University 
of Delaware, with John A. Perkins, 
president of the University, and Nell 
Wilcoxen and Hilda Maehling, pres- 
ident and executive secretary respec- 
tively of the Department, acting as 
directors. The program itself will be 
developed around the theme Today's 
Teaching—Tomorrow’s World. 

Daily Schedule—The group will 
meet in general session each morn- 
ing to hear outstanding leaders in 
education present important phases 
of classroom instruction and profes- 
sional organization activities. An im- 
portant feature of these morning 
meetings will be the discussion pe- 
riod which will follow the presen- 


_ tation. 





Each participant will choose an 
afternoon discussion group in which 
he will study problems of special 
interest to him. Some courses will 
provide leadership training oppor- 
tunities for officers of local associa- 
tions and state departments of class- 
room teachers. Others will be cen- 
tered on instructional problems, both 
in specific and general fields. 

Short general sessions will also be 
planned for the early evening. 
These programs will present, in an 
entertaining and informative man- 
ner, areas of the professional pro- 
gram which are not otherwise in- 
cluded. 

Members of the Future Teachers 
of America will be in attendance at 
the conference and will participate 
in all sessions. 

Recreation—A varied extra-curric- 
ular program will provide cultural, 
athletic and social activities. It will 
include concerts, lectures, motion 
pictures, and dances, as well as trips 
to neighboring summer theaters, the 
seashore, and the cities of Wilming- 
ton, Philadelphia and historic Dela- 
ware. The University pool will be 


(Continued on page 29) 
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IT’S NEWS TO US 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of professional interest to 
educators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the editor. 
You will want to check and compare these 
items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If unable to find the 
products desired, your request for informa- 
tion will be forwarded to the producer. 

This new, fully-upholstered folding 
chair features a seat of spring-arch con- 
struction, comparable in comfort to seats 
produced by the same manufacturer for 
theatre and auditorium use. This seat is 
extra wide and extra deep, and is avail- 
able in washable DuPont “Starfrost”, and 
imitation fabric material, with metal parts 
finished in black enamel; also in forest- 
green fabric upholstery with harmonizing 
gray enamel finish on metal parts. Rugged 
frame construction consists of a continuous 
length of 20-guage triangular steel tubing 
reinforced with steel cross-bars. These 
chairs are quiet in use, quiet-folding, and 
free of snagging, pinching, or soiling haz- 
ards. (American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan) 

Super-Safety. This 1954 conventional 
school bus unveiled at the February con- 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrators in Atlantic City is 
the “Safest School Bus on Wheels.” New 
1954 features on Oneida’s conventional bus 
with its famous “Cradle of Steel from 
Wheel to Wheel” welded framework in- 
clude: Double-riveted body panels, full 
six feet of headroom, more spaciously de- 
signed safety windows, a new type grab 
rail extending down to the bottom step 
for safer and quicker loading of small 
children, a new finger-tip control panel, 
improved heating, eight-inch bumpers and 
wider rub rails. (Oneida Products Corp., 
Canastota, N. Y.) 

Kodaslide Pocket Viewer Vest Pocket 
Size. A trim and compact new Kodaslide 
Pocket View which can easily be slipped 
into a vest, shirt, or jacket pocket or easily 
carried in a lady’s purse, always ready for 
use, has been announced by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. It features a ground, 
polished optical glass lens, giving a 4 
times magnification and a grained Tenite 
screen which gives even over-all illumina- 
tion for viewing transparencies by trans- 
mitted light. Price $1.95 at all Kodak 
dealers. 

Pastel Pencils—simulated colored char- 
coal pencil in twelve brilliant colors, is 
claimed to do the finest-lined detail work 
as readily as any thinline pencil. Recom- 
mended wherever pastel technique is 
wanted; also for visual and finished copy, 
and for map marking. Writes. perfectly 
on blackboard or greenboard. Claimed to 


(Continued on page 33) 
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You fee! at home on a tain 






because if a house on wheels} 





Passenger trains have come a long way since the early days of American 
railroading. Modern passenger cars are of light, high-strength alloy steels 
or aluminum. Most are air-conditioned, many are equipped with indirect 
lighting, individual side lights, large windows and individual seats with 
adjustable backs and footrests. 





When you're traveling overnight, Pullman cars 
with comfortable berths, roomettes, bedrooms 
and drawing rooms are at your service. Space- 
saving ideas incorporated in these cars include 
beds that pull down from the wall, built-in 
closets for clothing and luggage, and compact 
toilet facilities. Some have folding walls 
which can be opened up to make a suite. 





For your relaxation and enjoyment, many trains 
have a club car. Specially large windows, thick 
luxurious carpets and draperies are standard 
appointments in these fine cars. Here you can 
sit back in an easy chair as comfortable as the 
one in your own living room. And, if you tire 
of the scenery, there are tables for games and, 
if you wish, a beverage or snack. 





ed 





14 PS 

(Bees Wk | Tt. 
When it’s time to eat, you just walk into the 
“traveling restaurant” or dining car. America’s 
railroads serve almost 80,000,000 meals every 
year. In tiny kitchens, which are about 714 x 
16 feet and marvels of compact organization, 
as many as 400 meals a day are prepared. To 
supply these meals requires the best efforts of 
four cooks and seven waiters. 





fe: a : 
And to assure you a fast, comfortable, safe 
journey, today’s trains are hauled by modern 
locomotives that are marvels of power and 
efficiency. These trains carry more than 400 
million passengers on journeys totaling 30 
billion miles a year. And they do-it in such 
comfort and safety that you feel as though 
you were in your own home! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 


Reprints of this'advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 12. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 


“(= 
ax a 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


The extras that add to the joys of teach- 
ing and learning are often found in the 
special material offered by our advertisers. 
Watch for them. To save time, write di- 
rectly to the advertiser. Use the coupon 
below for convenience in ordering several 
items. 
82b. Teacher’s Kit on Railroad Transporta- 
tion—new edition of a_ three-part 
classroom tool which includes a set 
of tinted photo-reproductions, a book- 
let with the stories behind the pic- 
tures, and a_ teaching manual. 
(Association of American Railroads ) 

24b. Creative Crafts with Crayola. A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, 
and many other articles—all of which 
the busy teacher can use or adapt 
for her own classes. (Binney & 
Smith Company ) 

69b. A School Desk is Born. Have you 
wondered what happens behind the 
scenes before new school equipment 
is put on the market? This compact 
little booklet gives the eight steps by 
which a completely new desk was 
created, produced and distributed. 
(American Seating Company ) 

72b. New 1954 25th Anniversary Cata- 

log. 84 pages of colorful, categorical, 

cross-indexed description of over 600 

educational films, filmstrips and re- 


Porn Seen ee ee ee 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


1953-54 


Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for 
use only during the school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 
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82b 24b 69b 72b 85b 86b 16b 91b 
| Name 

| Subject Grade 
| School Name 

I School Address 

Bes ; 

| City State 

| Enrollment: Boys Girls 











cordings—including exclusive revised 
“Where-To-Use” guide. Available to 


Films ) 


how to go, where to stay, etc. 
(LACSA, the Costa Rican Airline. ) 


those who have 16mm projector and 16b. Catalog. Well illustrated catalogs on 
who use films in their teaching cur- Auditorium Seating; _ Laboratory 
riculum. (Encyclopaedia Britannica Equipment; Church Furniture: Class- 
room Furniture and _ Laboratory 

85b. The 1954 Graded List of Library Furniture. Indicate which catalog is 
Books and Supplementary Readers desired. (Southern Desk Company ) 

for Elementary and High Schools is 91b. Right Reading for Children. An 84 


again available from Scribners. It 
includes an enlarged list of books 
for the reluctant or retarded reader, 
as well as a useful list of books for 
sight-saving classes. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons ) 

86b. Costa Rica. Helpful information about 
colorful Costa Rica, our truly demo- 
cratic “good neighbor” country just 
this side of the Panama Canal Zone. 
Descriptive color brochures deal with 





page booklet dealing with the prob- 
lem of Reading Readiness; a new 
approach to the necessity of properly 
preparing the pre-school child in the 
home to meet mental and emotional 
adjustments of school. Written by 
Olive Beaupre Miller with unusual 
insight, it supplies an effective ap- 
proach to a controversial question 
for teachers and parents. (The Book 
House for Children) 





"More than a textbook... 


it is a tool which 
teachers and students can use to prepare them- 
selves for a destiny which has world importance: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF 


the assumption of the rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities of American citizenship.” .... 


THE PEOPLE GOVERN 
by 
Laurence G. Paquin and Marian D. Irish 


A factual, realistic, and colorful account. of 
American democracy in action at all levels— 
local, county, state, and national. This new 
textbook shows not only the theory but the 
practice of American government, always em- 
phasizing the importance of the individual. 
Current issues and problems are used to point 
up the structure and operation of government. 


Senior High School—608 pp. including Index 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
Publishers 


274 Spring Street, N. W. Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tillman H. Phillips, Tennessee Representative 
Box 500, Cookeville, Tennessee 











TEACHERS AGENCIES 


A Nation-wide association of agency managers and 
counselors on teacher assignment for the purpose of 
improving and standardizing the techniques of 
teacher placement. 


SOUTHERN MEMBERS 


National Teacher Placement 
Service 
P. O. Box 309 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Roy C. Reynolds, Mgr. 


Specialists Educ. Bureau 
508 North Grand Blvd. L. R. Smith, Mgr. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. eh ee sey Why eh 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Broad Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Southern Teachers’ Agenc 
Goodwyn Institute Bldg. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


C. D. Guess, Mar. 


Glenna Hill, Asst. Mgr. 


College and Specialist Bureau 
502-508 Goodwyn Institute 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


G. W. Cox, Mar. 


For a complete list-of N.A.T.A. members write Secre- 
tary H. S. Armstrong, 533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Instructional 


Conference 


Two addresses will keynote the 
second regional instructional con- 
ference scheduled to be held in Min- 
neapolis, April 12-15. Alice Keliher, 
professor of education, New York 
University, will discuss, “The Im- 
pact of These Times on Children,” 
and I. James Quillen, dean, Stanford 
University, will have as his subject, 
“What are Fundamentals for Chil- 
dren in These Times?” The confer- 
ence theme is “Working Together 
for Better Teaching in These Times.” 

The conference is sponsored by 
the National Education Association 
and its departments in cooperation 
with state and local education asso- 
ciations and other groups in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois and West- 
ern Michigan. 

Other major addresses scheduled 
during the three-day meeting are to 
be given by Hollis L. Caswell, dean, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity and William A. Early, superin- 
tendent of Savannah and Chatham 
County Schools, Georgia and NEA 
president. 

A series of discussion groups are 
scheduled. Among the topics to be 
considered are: educational objec- 
tives for these times, some constant 
schoolwide fundamentals, under- 
standing and working with pupils, 
creating an environment for learn- 
ing, and evaluating our work. 


Pr 








OBTAIN A BETTER POSITION 
THE NEWER WAY 


Hundreds of the best teaching positions in 
the U. S. (also foreign), summer opportunities, 
and graduate assistantships are published 

times a year. NO FEES. Special Trial Sub- 
scription of 4 issues—only $1.00. Subscribe 
To-Day! CRUSADE, Dept. S, The Plains, Ohio 











SUMMER VACATION 


Completely furnished one bedroom apts. 150 
ds. from ocean. Twin beds, tile baths, elect. 
itchen. Near shops 30 mi. N. of Miami. 
Summer rates $10 per week per person—mini- 
mum $20 per apartment. We are members of 
Chamber of Commerce. Reservations Neces- 
sary. Write Churchwood 50! S$. Ocean Bivd., 
Pompano Beach, Florida. 
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CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 


TEACHER’ S 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 Seuth Fourth Street 


AGENCY 


Clinten, Iewa 














TEACH IN COLORADO 


Peatoodionss 5 Davsonnd § Soman 


1605 Penn. Dept. 9, Denver, Colo. 











NVM ralits 


We hope you find this helpful 








More Trips for School Children 


Ohio Schools journal thinks this subject of sufficient interest to devote 
over 3 pages fo it in an article by W. L. Lansdown, Principal, Dayton's Garfield School. 
Pointers, below, for school trips for ages 12-16 are based on this article. 


Trip supervision extends from writ- 
ing unit of study on trip until pupils 
are returned to parents. Those in 
charge are principal; homeroom 
teacher; English and Social Science 
teacher; physician; nurse; a mother; 
an active PTA member; a wife or 
husband or relative of one in charge. 


Homeroom teachers 
must be the pivot 
of group. Thru 
them about half of 
cost should be 
raised. For rest, 
devise a money- 
making plan. Sale 
of salvage material was core of Gar- 
field’s plan. Popcorn and_ school 
lunch sales, shows, dances, etc.— 
other sources. Garfield raised $400 
for Detroit trip; $800 for Smokies. 


WHEN YOU'RE HOME after a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 





Keep strict accounts with a page for each child. 


Gain interest by a talk about travel to 
distant places. Review successful 
trips by other schools. Show motion 
pictures of area (from railroads, bus- 
lines, etc.). When pupils are orien- 
tated and eager, put 1 to 2 or 3 
places to vote, based on educational 
value, economy, distance. Detailed 
finance and value 
statement to pupils 
and parents are a 
necessity. 


Insurance coverage 
is a must. Also phy- 
sician’s OK for each 
child. Extreme be- 
havior problems—not for trips. 

Preparatory study of 1 Road maps 
2 History of area 3 Noted people 
4 Factors affecting social culture 
5 Natural resources 6 Climate, etc. 
























HARTLEY CHORUS—CHOIh ROBES 


For Beauty 
Dignity 


Service 





Attention Music Directors 


Your Chorus Classes can also 
Enjoy Hartley's Beautiful, 
Long-wearing Robes 


Robe Your Chorus Free— 
Rent Chorus Robes To Gradu- 
ation Classes—In 3 to 4 Years 
Earn Back Your Original Cost. 


Life of Hartley Graduate 
Poplin Robes is 8 to 10 years 





Ask About Our 3 Payment Plan 


Style 1000 


Fine Graduate Poplin} Graduation Classes, if you Rent 
pre $12.50 Robes—you can save by Rent- 


ing Crisp, Fresh Robes from 
Caps 2.95—Stole 2.00—Collar .65 4 artley 


Lustra Rayon Faille 


Manufacturers of Church Vestments for Nineteen 


HARTLEY GARMENT VOMPANY Ine. 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 























AAHPER in New York 
City 


A symposium on athletics in edu- 
cation will be one of the highlights 
of the biennial national convention 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, (AAHPER) scheduled to be 
held in New York City, April 19-23. 
Convention theme is “The Challenge 
of Values.” 


Those participating in the sym- 
posium are: Howard A. Rusk, M. D., 
chairman, Department of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, New 
York University, College of Medi- 
cine; Charles C. Wilson, M. D. , pro- 
fessor of education and public 
health, Yale University, and F. C. 
Rosecrance, associate dean of educa- 
tion, New York University. Harry 
Scott, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will serve as chairman. 


ICEC Schedules 32nd 


Annual Convention 


Headliners at the 32nd annual 
meeting of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children (ICEC) 
are Kathleen N. Lardie, director of 
radio and television education, De- 
troit Public Schools; James Grier 
Miller, chairman and professor of the 
department of psychology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and Samuel R. Lay- 
cock, formerly professor of educa- 
tional psychology, University of 
Saskatchewan. The four-day conven- 
tion will open April 28 in Cincinnati. 


Other highlights of the program 
include section meetings for discus- 
sions of such subjects as cardiac, ex- 
ceptional child in regular classroom, 
hearing conservation, visually handi- 
capped, epilepsy, hospitalized, pre- 
school and _ nursery education, 
speech, education of the mentally re- 
tarded, research, multiple handi- 
capped and rehabilitation of the 
spastic child. Several workshop ses- 
sions will be devoted to discussion 
of music for exceptional and ortho- 
pedically handicapped children. 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 5) 


lem, for it is more than a teacher welfare situation. The 


quality of Tennessee’s entire educational program may 


well be at stake. 


Social Security and Teacher Retirement 

A study is being conducted to determine the feasi- 
bility of merging the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement 
System with Federal Social Security. The teachers of 
Tennessee have been assured that they will lose no bene- 
fits if a merger should be recommended. The Adminis- 
trative Council and the Representative Assembly of TEA 
have adopted a policy calling for a referendum by the 
teachers of the state on any proposals which are made. 


The Representative Assembly of the TEA authorized 
the President to appoint a committee to work with the 
Administrative Council on this problem. Any proposals 
which may be made will be studied most carefully by 


this group. 











LOOK, HEAR, NOW 


(Continued from page 19) 


the story of dinosaurs and the coming of 
mammals. : 

Elementary Science Set No. 4 (YAF, 
color, set of 6) by drawings and diagrams 
of effects and causes, give middle and 
upper grades concepts of gravity, friction, 
transfer of heat, weather, climate, and 
changes of the earth’s surface, excellently 
done. 

Using and Understanding Numbers 
(SVE, color, set of 5) for primary grades, 
creates readiness, provides basic number 
concepts (stated for the teacher at start 
of strip). Excellent drawings of animals 
and objects familiar and enjoyable to chil- 
dren lead into experience with comparing, 
counting, seeing in quantity, adding, sub- 
tracting, using vocabulary, telling time, 
counting coins. Each strip ends by asking 
children to tell what they’ve learned. 

Graphs, An Integrated Unit (Educa- 
tional Projectionists, color set of 5) adds to 
the explanatory strips a work-packet in- 
cluding 8 poster-size graph forms for 
class projects (different types of graphs), 
and 50 protractor-percentage circles. Strips 
show types of graphs, special uses and re- 
lationships, limitations, how to construct 
and interpret, for upper elementary and 
secondary levels of math use. (SVE, So- 
ciety for Visual Education: EBF, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films; YAF, Young 
America Films. ) 





WITH THE ACE 
(Continued from page 20) 


throw away. 
Some of the latest bulletins are 
“Songs Children Like”’—55 songs 
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from 18 Nationalities and “Adven- 
turing in Literature with Children.” 
Probably the most timely is the one 
on “Children and TV—making the 
Most of It.” We all know TV is 
here to stay and we want to be able 
to use it wisely as a teaching aid. 
We may not realize we are in- 
cluding the thoughts of all these 
articles and bulletins in our curricu- 
lum revision but we are. Read these 
splendid thoughts from people who 
are tops in the educational field and 
know what the answers are. They 





Factory Clearance Sale! 


Brond New Bookcases 
Only 


SE95] 
5 ec. ae 
Your choice of 
beautiful fin- 
ishes: 
Walnut, Ma- 
hogany, Ma- 
ple, or Blond 
Naturol. 

These are fac- 
tery seconds 
with almost in- 
visible imper- 
fections but the 
value is ter- 
rifiel 


36” high 24” wide 3 shelves 


E ly sturdy construction, SOLID heavy select 
%-in. western lumber throughout, beovtifully, 
finished for den, office, or living-room. ideal fer 
books, toys, encyclopedia, etc... . 

Shipped completely assembled, ready te unpack 
end use. Money back AT ONCE if you cre not 
thoroughly delighted! Prompt delivery. 

Free Delivery Anywhere 


en orders of two or more. Send check or money 
order. Order one, two, or a dozen! 


SOUTHLAND BOOK CO. 


WI7 HORD $T., DALLAS, TEXAS 


























will make worthy contributions to 
your planning. 

Childhood Education is our own 
A. C. E. magazine. Subscribe to it 
—read it—use it. You'll be a better 
teacher if you do. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


DRY AND HEALTHFUL TUCSON 


TRAVEL CENTER OF THE SOUTHWEST 


* Nogales, Sonora—an hour away 
®Romantic old Spanish missions 

® Famous Santa Catalina mountains 
* Mexico’s new West Coast highway 


TWO FIVE WEEK TERMS 


JUNE 7 - JULY 10 
JULY 12 - AUGUST 14 


212 COURSES IN 36 FIELDS 
Fully accredited —six semester 
hours each term— MUSIC — ART — 
ANTHROPOLOGY — and many others 
Excellent workshops 


AIR CONDITIONED LIBRARY, 
CLASSROOMS AND STUDENT UNION 








FRENCH UNDERGOES 
CHANGE 


(Continued from page 16) 


Oral Communication 

In order that the French Depart- 
ment could meet these objectives, 
the course of study has been com- 
pletely overhauled and the necessary 
teaching aid has been acquired. An 
oral approach is being used. The 
student begins the first day to com- 
municate orally in French. French- 
to-English translation is kept to a 
minimum. At first simple forms of 
greetings are learned. This is fol- 
lowed by oral command of words 
and expressions used in the class- 
room. Gradually the student’s active 
vocabulary and conversational abil- 
ity are expanded to include the 
home, the community, etc. Hearing 
new words and expressions for the 
first time from the teacher and then 
from French language records, the 
student develops an accurate pro- 
nunciation. 

Last summer Clarksville High 
School’s. French Department in- 
stalled a French language laboratory 
which makes possible this new 
learning experience. The language 


laboratory consists of twelve listen- 
ing stations housed in a small room 
located at the back of the classroom. 
A glass partition allows the teacher 
to maintain control over the labor- 
atory. Each listening station is 
equipped with an especially-made 
phonograph with earphones through 
which the student hears the words 
and expressions he studies in class. 
This augments the student's expos- 
ure to the language and enables him 
to hear French as it is spoken in 
France today. 


Class Activities 


Class work takes on two activities: 
group work in the classroom fol- 
lowed by individual work in the 
French laboratory. In the classroom 
the student is introduced to the new 
portion of the day’s work. New words 
and expressions are presented by the 
teacher, the class repeating in choral 
fashion. Grammar has only one ma- 
jor place in the course. That is a 
means of answering the students’ 
“Why’s” about the structure of the 
French sentence. Grammar and pro- 
nunciation points are taken up in 
group situations in class. After this 















GOVERNMENT for AMERICANS 


The only text prepared in a separate regional edition for your 
particular needs . . . contains detailed information on all phases of 
government at the national level . . . and specific information on the 
government in your community, your county, and your state. 


EVANSTON ow, Peverson & Company \11NOIS 


A NEW PIONEER 
IN 
TENNESSEE 


Recently Published! 
THE 
SOUTHERN 
EDITION of 











each student works individually in 
the laboratory at his own maximum 
rate of learning. Seated at this lis- 
tening station, the student sets out 
to master, phrase by phrase, the 
imitating of the recorded sound. He 
listens through ear phones to a 
French-speaking record, imitating 
out loud the French he hears. Re- 
peated imitation, the same method 
his mother used to teach him Eng- 
lish, is the method used in the 
French laboratory. The mother told 
her child to say, “daddy”; the child 
said, “dada”. “Dada” is a far cry 
from “daddy”, but no one ever fails 
to understand what the child means. 
The child has communicated. The 
students of French are in the “dada” 
stage, but they are communicating in 
French. They, like the young child 
learning English from his mother, 
will perfect their pronunciation and 
will progress linguistically as they 
continue their process of exposure 
followed by repetition. 


Student Interest 


In order that the cost of the 
French laboratory would not be pro- 
hibitive, the component parts of the 
equipment were purchased by the 
school. During their summer vaca- 
tion, the teacher of French and a 
student assembled and installed the 
parts at no cost. 

Not only has the language labora- 
tory resulted in better and quicker 
iearning, but it also has stimulated 
much student interest in taking. 
French. Here are some un-edited, 
direct quotations from students who 
express their evaluation of the lan- 
guage laboratory. 

“The language lab is an excellent 
way to learn French, for there you 
can actually hear the sounds of the 
real langauge."—Homer Pruitte, Jr., 
a Junior. 

“The lab has been a great help 
because you can hear what you feel 
you need to hear as many times as 
you want."—Kay Rogers, a Sopho- 
more. 

“It is an excellent way to learn 
your French painlessly.”—Raymond 
Reese, a sophomore. 

“The French lab has offered some- 
thing altogether different from any 
other way of learning I have ever 
known.”—Dick Wyatt, a Junior. 

“I feel more at ease in the lab and 

(Continued on page 29) 
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MEXICAN FIESTA 
(Continued from page 16) 


tuted one of the major projects of 
the production. The palm and cacti 
played an important part in the 
story. The drawings loomed large 
in the background, boldly drawn 
and colored with chalk crayons, yet 
with good effects at a distance and 
under the spotlight. Large palm 
trees cut from ordinary cardboard 
boxes and colored with tempera 
paints, added to the beauty and at- 
tractiveness of the stage. The scenery 
entailed a great deal of work by 
both the teachers and pupils. 

The costumes were made after a 
thorough study of the materials, 
designs and colors used by the Mexi- 
can. Special attention was given to 
headdress, hair styling and facial 
make-up. Parents cooperated by 
donating materials which were dyed 
and re-fashioned into Mexican attire 
at school. Parts of the costumes that 
were too difficult for the children 
to make at school were made by 
patrons in the home. Roses, crepe 
paper skirts, flowers made from 
crepe paper, and painted bottles of 
different shapes and sizes, gourds, 
canes, and hooks made in the class- 
room by the children, were used 
to decorate the Mexican Shopping 
Center. The shopping center stand 
was built by the boys who did not 
want to participate in the actual 
presentation. The girls, who did not 
want to participate in the actual 
presentation made _papier-mache 
decorations. 


Program 


One member of the seventh grade 


group, served as narrator for the en- 
tire show and was known to the 
audience as Mr. Geography. He 
painted a very simple and true story 
of the wonderful country of Mexico 
as it was acted out by the perform- 
ers on the stage. 

Music, both piano and guitar, 
added pleasure and enjoyment for 
the audience. 

The fifth grade started the two 
hour long program by using a pri- 
vate music student, playing a soft 
dance tune on the accordian. Later 
a group of songsters from the same 
grade blended voices with her in 
such songs as Doggie in the Win- 
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dow, Walking My Baby Back Home, 
and Mexican folk tunes. They were 
dressed in costumes of harmonious 
colors related to the country. Con- 
cluding the fifth grade share was a 
humorous reading by two small 
boys. 

The sixth grade group followed 
after a short interlude of Mexican 
music. The tumbling group from 
the sixth grade added plenty of 
humor and excitement for the audi- 
ence. They were dressed in blue- 
jeans, large hats and red hankies. 
Mats for the tumbling acts were 





borrowed from another school. Cli- 
maxing this share of the program 
was a Mexican dance by a large 
group of boys and girls. They were 
dressed in brightly colored shirts 
and attire. Many parts of their cos- 
tumes were made from crepe paper 
and of dyed cheap material. 
Members of the seventh grade cli- 
maxed the show with several differ- 
ent original acts, native folk dances 
and playing of different musical in- 
struments. The senor serenaded, his 
senorita with an appropriate song, 
(Continued on page 33) 
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EIGHTH GRADE 
(Continued from page 17) 
debates, the city government began 
to take form. 
City Government 

Politics began to boil and candi- 
dates began to prepare their plat- 
forms. Three students decided to run 
for mayor. The speeches were many 
and varied; there were all kinds of 
campaign posters and handbills of 
campaign posters and handbills; dis- 
plays were prepared to sell different 
candidates; and the campaign man- 
agers had a field day. Eventually a 
mayor was elected. 

Other politicians were also warm- 
ing up for their campaigns. Ten 
students ran for positions as city 
councilmen, of whom six were 
elected. After the elections were 
over, additional laws were needed 
and the government officials went 
right to work on them. Other per- 
sonnel were added to the city gov- 
ernment: chief of police, tax 
collector, director of public health, 
manager of public utilities, city 
treasurer and other officials. The 
city councilmen reported on why 
each person was selected to handle 
his specific job. 

Laws were constantly changing to 
meet new situations, and to enforce 
the laws we had a chief of police. 
It was his responsibility to maintain 
order and peace. Citizens were fined 
if they were not fair in their deal- 
ings. They were required to keep a 
clean and well arranged business 
area. Each business was responsi- 
ble for keeping its location clean 
and neat. 

Major Steps 

Getting the economic organization 
under way took a great deal of 
planning and work. Here are the 
major steps followed in starting the 
economic community. Any one or 
two students were given the oppor- 
tunity to investigate and organize 
the kind of business they wanted. 
Each person organizing a business 
had to submit a written application 
and give an oral report to the class 
on why he thought the business 
would be profitable and how he 
thought he was qualified to carry 
on such a business. He had to visit 
directly or interview an adult in a 
similar business. The actual pro- 
cedure of setting up each business 
involved selecting an appropriate 


name, organizing an accounting Sys- 
tem, cutting out pictures of items to 
be put on display and sold, making 
trips to local stores to determine the 
prices of articles to be sold. Each 
person had to get the proper kind of 
license and permit from the city 
council. To get necessary informa- 
tion about permits several members 
of the class talked to city officials. 
The final—and very difficult—job was 
the allocation of capital to the differ- 
ent organizations and individuals in 
the correct proportional amounts, 
depending on the number of workers 
and the size of the business. 
Applied Economics 

Every cent of the Sloanville cur- 
rency was carefully accounted for. 
Each student was required to keep a 
careful record of what he did with 
his money. He was required to keep 
an itemized account of his buying, 
selling, and spending. 

Each person kept a notebook in 
which he mounted pictures of prod- 
ucts which he bought. For example, 
if a person bought a house, he 
mounted a picture of the house in 
his notebook. On the back of the 
page he indicated its price, the 
amount of the down payment, and 
the amount he had agreed to pay 
each month. The same procedure 
was used for other items. 

Menus were prepared for a week 
before anyone was allowed to shop 
at a grocery store. Many of us were 
surprised when we found out how 
much it actually cost to buy food 
for a family. Our menus were 
planned on the basis of the size of 
our own families. Furniture buying 
and interior decoration became a 


. common topic of conversation. 


The learning experiences have 
been endless. The pupils learned to 
see the interdependence of one busi- 
ness with another. We began to 
appreciate and respect the impor- 
tance of effective and truthful adver- 
tising. We became better able to 
appreciate and respect the impor- 
tance of fair laws and good govern- 
ment. 

Inflation and deflation are not 
meaningless words for these stu- 
dents. With the introduction of 
more money into circulation and 
fewer restrictions on borrowing 
money, we discovered some of the 
causes of inflation. When money 

Continued on page 32) 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 20) 


available for swimming, and the 
snack bar will provide convenient 
accomodations for informal visiting 
over a coke or a cup of coffee. 

Living Accommodations—All resi- 
dent participants will be housed in 
the women’s dormitories. These resi- 
dence halls are attractively furnished 
and are conveniently located on 
campus. All meals will be served in 
the dining hall which adjoins the 
housing units. Linen, including 
sheets, pillow cases, towels and 
blankets, will be provided and laun- 
dry facilities are available in the 
dormitories. 

Location and Transportation—The 
University of Delaware is situated in 
Newark, a city of about 8,000 inhabi- 
tants, in northwestern Delaware, 
about half way between Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. It is easily ac- 
cessible by automobile and bus, and 
is serviced by the main lines of both 
the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroads running between 
New York and Washington. Ade- 
quate parking facilities are available 
for those who drive cars. 


Credits— 

1. Certificate—Everyone who at- 
tends the conference will receive a 
certificate signed by President Per- 
kins, Nell Wilcoxen, and Hilda 
Maehling. Many boards of education 
accept this certificate as evidence of 
inservice growth and many teachers 
have used it to receive credit to meet 
a local requirement of inservice 
growth or to maintain a position on 
a salary schedule. This certificate is 
included in the regular $68 fee. 

2. Ed. 409, Workshop in Current 
Educational Issues—Enrollment dn 
Ed. 409 is required if any participant 
wishes to receive an official statement 
of two hours of credit (graduate or 
undergraduate) earned, or to use 
two hours credit toward a degree, 
in cases where another college will 
accept a transfer of the credit. The 
tuition fee for Ed. 409 is $20 ad- 
ditional. 

Registration—Those interested in 
the conference may secure registra- 
tion blanks by writing to the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


Contact Plus, National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association, (NEA). 
64 pp., $1.00. A handbook of ideas 
for improving school-community re- 
lations. Contains concrete examples 
of participation and cooperation be- 
tween school and community. 

A Teachers Guide to World Trade, 
National Council for the Social 
Studies, (NEA) and the Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Education. 132 pp., 
$1.00. Gives teachers an analysis of 
the overall problem of world trade 
and world economic cooperation and 
provides a number of teaching aids. 

Social Studies in the Senior High 
School: Programs for Grades Ten, 
Eleven, and Twelve, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, (NEA). 
108 pp., $2.00. Seven in a curriculum 
series covering the grades from kin- 
dergarten through grade 14. Iden- 
tifies major problems and trends in 
curriculum development in the field 
of social studies, and offers sug- 
gestions and guideposts for further 
curricular development. 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. Free. An illustrated 
leaflet describing the objectives and 
activities of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 

School Athletics, Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, (NEA). 116 pp., 
$1.00 A report of a three-year study 
by a distinguished group of educa- 
tors. Asserts that school athletic pro- 
grams are a potential educative 
force of great value which is fre- 
quently misused. 

County School Administration, by 
Shirley Cooper and Charles O. Fitz- 
water, 603 pp., $5.00. Provides a de- 
tailed analysis and description of the 
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structure, functions, and operating 
procedures of American county 
school administration. It stresses the 
principles and practices of demo- 
cratic educational leadership. 





FRENCH UNDERGOES 
CHANGE 


(Continued from page 26) 


sure of myself because if you blund- 
er in there you're by yourself and 
can correct it."—Dorothy Armstrong, 
a Junior. 

“The language laboratory has 
helped me have confidence in my 
pronunciation.”—Sally McCutcheon, 
Freshman. 

To do more than a superficial job 
of teaching French to students of a 
strong, Anglo-Saxon background, 
the Clarksville High School French 
Department has made these changes. 
Results contributed to the changes 
are gratifying to both the students 
and the teacher. 





RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 6) 


gogues. The parents were invited 
into the schools only in a superficial 
way. There were no wholehearted 
attempts to explain modern methods 
of education. 

People are afraid of change no 
matter where it is. We are chang- 
ing their schools without any at- 
tempt to keep the public informed 
of the reason for change. 

Inform the community of what 
you are doing and why. Most of all 
show them how the newer tech- 
niques are giving superior results. 

Newer methods are superior as 
shown by research and they are not 
just frills and fads. 
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HUMAN RESOURCE 
(Continued from page 14) 


1. How much must one invest in a 
cooperative to become a member? 
This depends on the capital re- 

quired by the cooperative. In most 

purchasing cooperatives member- 
ships cost from $1 to $5. 


2. Could a person become a cooper- 
ative member without putting up 
any money? 

Usually not. However, most coop- 
eratives have some means by which 
patronage savings of non-members 
may be applied toward a member- 
ship. 

3. If a person withdraws from a co- 
operative does he get his money 
back? 

Yes. However, it may take a little 
time. 


4. Are there as many coops in 
foreign countries as in the United 
States? 

The cooperative way of doing 
business is world wide. 


5. Could General Motors or the 


Ford Motor Company be called 

a cooperative? 

No. These are proprietary corpo- 
rations organized to sell cars to the 
public for the purpose of making a 
profit on such sales. Cooperatives 
are usually incorporated, but they 
perform their services basically to 
serve their members. They save 
money for the member—not make it 
on sales to others. 

6. What is the biggest drawback in 
the forming of cooperatives? 
Our human frailities—we don't al- 

ways get along well even when our 

objectives are similar. Sometimes 
hired management is not good 
enough or the capital is inadequate. 

7. Are there some coops in Knox- 
ville? 

Yes, there are several. It has been 
estimated that approximately 50 co- 
operatives operate in or near Knox- 
ville. 

8. Do you think American agricul- 
ture would improve if there were 
more cooperatives? 
Yes—definitely! The cooperative is 

a device by which farm people can 

do for themselves some marketing, 
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purchasing, financing, or insuring 

and raise their incomes. 

9. How does the cooperative move- 
ment affect the average citizen? 
First, there are direct results which 

accrue to the members. The mem- 
bers believe that their cooperatives 
serve them better than do alternative 
businesses. There are almost 20,000 
coops in the United States. Secondly, 
there are indirect results that occur 
to non-members as well as members. 
(a) Cooperatives are a competitive 
element in our economy. All consum- 
ers are served by effective competi- 
tion. Cooperatives provide an 
opportunity for people to “go else- 
where”, and are a powerful force 
in eliminating excessively high mo- 
nopoly profits. (b) The social aspects 
of cooperation are also important. 
The successful solution to some eco- 
nomic problem by working together 
in a cooperative paves the way for 
the solution of other problems by 
group action. In modern society 
many problems cannot be solved by 
any other type of action. 

10. Are cooperatives socialistic? 
Not any more so than ay corpora- 

tion. Socialists believe that produc- 

tive resources should be owned by 
the government. Cooperators do not. 

Cooperatives cannot live in an area 

where private property is not fos- 

tered. The cooperative is simply a 

tool by which people can help them- 

selves. 


In Conclusion 


Just then the bell rang. As the 
students hurried off to their next 
class, a goodly number expressed 
appreciation for a pleasant and help- 
ful period. We left Knoxville Catho- 
lic High School feeling well repaid 
for our efforts and ready to respond 
to another call with equal enthu- 
siasm and perhaps a little more skill. 

Please note that the movement 
started with the teacher, very likely 
the teacher and the class. He felt a 
need, located a person, made a date 
and got his class ready. In this case 
it took two class periods, the first 
to develop some common under- 
standings and the second to answer 
questions raised by the student. 
Some teachers prefer to develop this 
background themselves and bring in 
the resource person only to answer 
questions, especially those of a local 

(Continued on page 33) 
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I LOVE TO TEACH 
(Continued from page 11) 


from the printed page the dreams 
of freedom, even the freedoms that 
are embodied in our great documents 
of government, and cause young 
minds to thrill to the thought of 
the greatness of our heritage; for 
man is ever stirred to action in the 
realm of the emotions rather than 
in the realm of intellect. I delight 
to impress upon them the great 
fundamental, cornerstone of the 
American judicial system, that a 
man is innocent until he is proven 
guilty, and to bring to their attention 
examples of justice given to the 
down-and-out, a man without voice 
or influence, except as provided be- 
fore a bar of justice. I like to point 
out to them instances from our own 
history that prove conclusively that 
our concept of democracy embodies 
not merely the rules of the majority, 
but also the protection of the rights 
of minorities. 

I love to teach because it affords 
me an opportunity to explain what is 
meant by the oft repeated statement 
that no generation can really inherit 
our American Dream, but only the 
privilege of working for its ful- 
fillment, and that to take it for 
granted is to let it slip through un- 
worthy fingers. I like to attempt to 
explain to impressionable minds 
such simple things as honesty, truth- 
fulness, and faith. I seek every oppor- 
tunity to pass on to them practical 
devices whereby they may, with 
God’s help, avoid the blighting in- 
fluence of cynicism, that frame of 
mind which gradually destroys a 
man’s usefulness and happiness. 

I love to teach, finally, because it 
affords me an opportunity to point 
out the very basis on which our 
American Dream rests, namely the 
firm belief that a human being, an 
individual, one person, is inestimably 
valuable, that human, personality 
must be respected. But I always 
hasten to explain to them, as I do to 
you today, that man as an individual 
is valuable because, and only be- 
cause he is identified with the Infi- 
nite, the Eternal. Without this vital 
link, this vertical link, if you please, 
man degenerates, even as his con- 
cept of himself suffers ruin. 

The battle for the minds of men 
today rages not so much in the realm 
of economic patterns or forms of 
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government, as in the realm of man’s 
concept of himself. What is man? 
If man is but an intelligent animal, 
without individual moral responsi- 
bility to an omniscient, omnipresent 
God, why wonder if a Hitler arises 
to exterminate a whole nation, filling 
his gas chambers with no more com- 
punction of conscience than if he had 
been ridding his land of some ver- 
min? Why marvel if a Stalin robs 
men of their property and starves 
three millions of his own comrades to 
death who dared resist his decrees? 
If man is not answerable to an in- 
finite God for what he does, why 
wonder if a high government official 
in Washington succumbs to the lures 
of greed, or a Nashville citizen de- 
frauds the government in taxes? 
The founding fathers were men 
steeped in the Judaeo-Christian 
philosophies. They gave to us a 
Constitution based on the concept 
of man as revealed in the Bible. Our 
governments, national, state, and 
local, based as they are on this great 
Constitution have functioned suc- 
cessfully for more than a century 








and a half because our people, by 
and large have feared God and kept 
His commandments. 

The America of today and the 
America of the immediate past have 
come perilously near espousing a 
philosophy that says, in_ effect, 
“Blessed is the nation whose God is 
might.” Today, as an individual 
teacher I am happy to report to you 
that in my opinion there is a definite, 
unmistakable trend, nationwide, 
back to the philosophy that says, 
“Blessed is the nation whose God is 
Jehovah.” 

This .morning when the school 
bells rang out across this great land 
of qurs our own children and young 
people, thirty-five million strong en- 
tered the doors of our schools to be 
greeted by a million school teachers. 
I am happy to be numbered among 
that million who have chosen as 
their wonderful adventure with life 
the shaping of the thinking of the 
generation on whose shoulders our 
America of tomorrow will go forth 
to serve a bankrupt world. America’s 
teachers must not, they will not fail. 
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EIGHTH GRADE 
(Continued from page 28) 

was withdrawn and it became more 
difficult to borrow money, we ex- 
perienced deflation. By actually ex- 
periencing these things in our 
schoolroom community we more 
fully understood the meaning of in- 
flation and deflation in the real com- 
munity about us. 

In real life the tax collector is an 
ever-present and important figure. 
The same was true in Sloanville. 
Mathematics was used extensively 
to figure federal and state income 
taxes, as well as city property taxes 
and sales taxes. But the use of math- 
ematics did not stop there; we used 
it daily in running our businesses. 
Each month we took an inventory 
and gave reports on the financial 
status of each business. There was 
discussion of commission and rate of 
commission. As loans and _ invest- 
ments were made _ stocks, bonds, 
principal, interest and rate of inter- 
est found in their proper places. 


Other Phases of Community Life 

Health was not omitted. The di- 
rector of health had a major respon- 
sibility; she took the monthly 
weights which were recorded on the 
heights and weights sheet used by 
the school nurse. In addition, she 
made morning health inspections for 
personal cleanliness, kept records of 
pupils who were absent because of 
illness, checked the eating habits of 
students, and was responsible for the 
writing of health pamphlets to dis- 
play in her office. 

The city treasurer kept a watchful 
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eye on city funds. She also served 
as the city pay clerk and paid the 
city officials. She made a financial 
report to the mayor and city council 
every month. 

The Weekly Trumpet was Sloan- 
ville’s newspaper, for which the pu- 
pils wrote with enthusiasm. It kept 
the citizen up-to-date with the latest 
news, poems, stories, gossip, and ad- 
vertisements. In addition, the paper 
published letters from other eighth 
graders over the United States, re- 
ceived in response to communica- 
tions from us. The letters dealt with 
questions about history, economic 
development, and resources of their 
communities. Today, three years af- 
ter the formation of the original 
Sloanville Community, former Sloan- 
ville citizens are still corresponding 
with friends developed in this way. 

WNBC was Sloanville’s radio sta- 
tion. It created a great deal of in- 
terest in writing, drama, singing, and 
public speaking. Radio programs 
were presented every two weeks. 
The setting was made as realistic as 
possible. The microphone was 
placed in the room next to ours with 
the speaker in the room where the 
community was located. Occasion- 
ally pupils from other rooms were 
invited to attend the broadcasts. Dif- 
ferent students took part in present- 
ing the radio programs, which were 
planned and coordinated by a per- 
manent radio committee. 

The bi-weekly program began 
with its theme song, which slowly 
faded out as the announcer came on 
by saying, “This is WNBC, Sloan- 
ville, Tennessee, a station that keeps 
you up to date with all the news of 
interest to you.” Following that 
there was usually a song and then 
a commercial or two. The main body 
of the program varied from broad- 
cast to broadcast. The radio com- 
mittee put on plays, musical pro- 
grams, and quiz programs dealing 
with the school and community. The 
program ended with a commercial 
and the theme song. 

The manager of each business 
turned his commercials in to the ad- 
vertising department where they 
were corrected for grammatical mis- 
takes. Then they were given to the 
teacher for final correction and com- 
ment. When certain groups had 
similar grammatical difficulties, we 
met to analyze the mistakes made. 


Special assignments were made to 
give students a chance to concen- 
trate on their special problems. 


Learning Basic Skills 

In addition to profound economic 
learnings, the fundamental skills 
were used extensively. According to 
the Stanford Achievement Test of 
the Em Series, remarkable growth 
was made in both language arts and 
arithmetic. In comparing two stu- 
dents with the same IQ, one of whom 
was in a more traditional class and 
the other a Sloanville citizen, we dis- 
covered greater growth in the 
community class in both language 
arts and arithmetic. 

All activities were carried on 
under careful supervision. It may 
appear that there was much random 
activity—and in the beginning there 
was some unavoidable groping and 
confusion—but by the end of two or 
three weeks we were able to operate 
the community in an orderly fashion. 


Interaction with Real 
Community 

The classroom experiences did not 
stop with the Sloanville community 
itself. Being a stimulating experience, 
it was only natural for it to expand 
into the Highland Heights commu- 
nity proper. Various survey teams 
made investigations of community 
needs and problems. One very suc- 
cessful project was the employment 
agency set up by the pupils. Mem- 
bers of this agency visited many 
nearby businesses to find out what 
kinds of employment were available 
for summer jobs. After much work a 
list of opportunities was made avail- 
able. It is interesting to note that 
pupils selected jobs in businesses 
similar to those they operated in 
Sloanville. 

The job possibilities led naturally 

to several days of planning and study 
about the best way to go about get- 
ting and keeping a job for the sum- 
mer. In addition to employment in 
businesses, individual initiative re- 
sulted in other jobs. 
The students seem now to hold in 
greater respect those who govern the 
community in which they live. They 
realize more fully how complicated 
is the economic structure of our 
community and our nation. Finally, 
I believe that they have an increased 
faith in democracy, free enterprise 
and the American way of life. 
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HONOR ROLL 
(Continued from page 16) 








spelling. Bet Daddy gives me a 
dollar for that!” could be heard as 
the last sounds of voices and foot- 
steps died out of the halls. 


And Thursday morning, at a spe- 
cial assembly to which certain 
mothers and fathers had been secret- 
ly invited, the all-important an- 
nouncement was made. Forty-two 
pupils were called to the platform 
as their names were called, and they 
marched proudly to the stage to re- 
ceive their honors in the presence of 
their admiring school mates and 
many parents who were visitors for 
the presentation. There were gifts 
too, from two business firms in town. 


Mr. McCarley spoke for the school 
and the teachers when he said he 
felt the experiment had already 
proved its worth by the improved 
work in the whole school, the pride 
of the winners and the increased 
efforts of practically every child in 
school. But the best speech in the 
entire program was given by a boy 
in the fifth grade who, when asked 
how he did it, said, “Well, my 
teacher helped me, and my mother 
helped me, and I stayed away from 
the picture show on school nights 
to study my lessons.” 

The plan is to continue to operate 
as an experiment, with the purpose 
of recognizing and giving credit to 
increased effort and improvement 
and the hope of making each child 
feel that good work is appreciated 
and will bring its own reward. 





AIRPLANES 


(Continued from page 10) 


Culmination 


Games and other activities illus- 
trating aviation were performed by 
members of the class. 


Awards were presented for out- 
standing services rendered by re- 
source people, to parents partici- 
pating, and to individual members 
of the class. 


An exhibit of all work accom- 
plished was on display, and a party 
was given for all parents. 
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IT’S NEWS TO US 


(Continued from page 21) 


be relatively powder-free, fast and easy to 
overlay with art fixatives. Later will be 
available in twenty-four colors. (Swan 
Pencil Company, Inc., 2221 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, New York) 


Vermont Vacation Guide in 250 pages, 
600 photographs in color and in black 
and white shows the year around vacation 
attractions of that state. Lists more than 
350 hotels, resorts, camps, cottages, tourist 
homes, restaurants, gift and antique shops. 
Postpaid 50c. (Guide Publishers, Inc., 
Barre, Vermont ) 
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“See woe it’s just the same as last month, and 
the month before; that’s i y fer yeu.” 
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MEXICAN FIESTA 


(Continued from page 27) 


which was a known custom adopted 
from their Spanish forefathers—The 
Hat Dance, national folk dance of 
Mexico, was given by two members 
of the seventh grade. This particular 
act proved to be one of the highlights 
of the entire program. The Fiesta 
reached the final stages with the 
passing of six elaborate floats, built 
on small wagons, belonging to the 
boys of the seventh grade. The floats 
displayed a lot of artistic work and 
designing, which were described in 
order of their passing: First, the 
native Mexican, the Indian who de- 
scended from the Aztecs, built Mex- 
ico City; the Mexican home of the 
common people; the floating garden, 
one of the most beautiful creations 
of Mexico; the donkey, Mexican’s 
best friend; the flag and map of the 
wonderful country of Mexico; the 
statue of Liberty, which represented 
the friendly relation between United 
States and Mexico. The colorful 
ceremony closed with a small boy 
from the seventh grade dressed in 
Mexican clothes and a tall boy 
dressed as Uncle Sam out in front, 
while the group sang the song, “God 


Bless America”. 


Thus, with six weeks of intensive 
preparation the teachers and parents 
giving generously of their free time, 
the Doyle Elementary School was 
able to give a pretty, colorful Mexi- 
can Fiesta which embodied many 
educational features and brought 
out a splendid spirit of cooperation. 





HUMAN RESOURCE 


(Continued from page 30) 


and timely nature and those calling 
for information not available at the 
school. Since effective education 
must include meaningful contact 
with the world around us, and field 
trips as a rule are few and far be- 
tween, the finger seems to point 
toward a more extended use of 
human resources brought into the 
classroom. 





I SPEAK FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 13) 


sary, I could put aside my natural 
human fear of death, and like many 
before me, give my life so that Moth- 
er could still read the Bible, buddies 
could still discuss, and our nation 
would remain free and democratic. 


But if paying the supreme price is 
not necessary, I can go on with my 
plans and dreams of becoming a liv- 
ing asset to my country, for attain- 
ing my personal goal is my final right 
and my privilege as a member of 
democracy—our democracy. 


Americans, in light of the benefits 
handed down by those who have 
gone before us and in consideration 
of the benefits we must perpetuate, 
let us accept the challenge. 


As Daniel Webster said: “Let our 
object be our Country—our Whole 
Country—and nothing but our Coun- 
try. And by the blessing of God may 
that country itself become a vast and 
splendid monument not of oppres- 
sion and terror, but of wisdom, of 
peace and of liberty, upon which the 
WORLD may gaze with admiration 
forever.” 


Does Peace Hurt Business? 


Some people are inclined to be- 
lieve that the Korean truce (or a 
real peace, should it come about 
eventually) may cause a slackening 
in business and industry. But do 
nonproductive military expenditures 
mean good business? Here is what 
the National City Bank of New 
York—which knows pretty well what 
business requires—has to say: 


Business depends, in the end, upon 
the enterprise and ambitions of peo- 
ple; upon their willingness to work 
in order to raise their standard of 
living; upon research and_ techno- 
logical progress; upon saving and in- 
vestment; upon good management 
of public and private affairs; upon 
cooperation and understading to 
maintain fair and equitable terms for 
the exchange of goods and services; 
and finally, upon peace, order, and 
stability. 
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The Neighbors 


By George Clark 
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“But you can’t quit teaghing. Think of the money—no, don’t think of 
that—think of your love of children.” 


Courtesy of George Clark and the Chicago-Tribune-New York News Syndicate, Ine 


















































Reprinted from Better Homes & Gardens. 
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Reservations are available for the 
TEA—Travel, Inc. Tours to New 
York and points East following the 
NEA Convention in New York. 
Teachers who have made the trips 
before recommend it highly. Take 
a look at the itinerary, fill out the 
coupon and join us. Tentative cost 
of trip $179.50. 


June 17: Nashville to Cincinnati 
June 18: Cincinnati to Buffalo 
June 19: Buffalo to Toronto—Com- 


plete sightseeing at Ni- 
agara Falls enroute 
Toronto to Ottawa—Sight- 
seeing through Thousand 
Islands enroute 


June 20: 


June 21: Ottawa to Montreal— 

' Sightseeing in Ottawa and 
Montreal 

June 22: Montreal to Burlington— 
Sightseeing 

June 23: Burlington to Portland— 
Sightseeing 

June 24: Portland to Boston—Sight- 


seeing in Boston 
June 25: Sightseeing in Boston 
June 26: Boston to New York 
June 26 to July 3: In New York for 
Convention 
New York to Washington— 
Sightseeing in Philadelphia 
enroute 
: Sightseeing in Washington 
Washington to Bristol—Com- 
plete day through Shenan- 
doah Valley 
Bristol to Nashville 


July 4: 


1 


July 
July 


> 


July 7: 

Tour Includes: 

Round trip transportation via Mod- 
ern, Air-conditioned Motor Coach; 
All hotel accommodations except 
while in New York; Sightseeing 
throughout Tour; Handling of all 
baggage; Services of Tour escort. 


General Information 


Sightseeing: 


In addition to the daily sightsee- | 


ing, which you will enjoy from 
our own Motor Coach, we have 
arranged many sightseeing trips 
using local professional lecturers. 
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Let’s Go To New York 





daily. 
Meals: 


Stops will, of course, be made for 
all meals at places and times best 
suited for the entire party. 


These points will include Niagara 
Falls, Montreal, Boston, New York 
and Washington. 


Rest Stops: 
Frequent rest stops will be made 


Tour Reservation Form 


Tennessee Education Association 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Please reserve space for me on the New York Tour, June 17-July 7. I am en- 
closing a deposit of $25.00 which will be refunded in the event I am 
unable to make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. 

Name 


School Address —___— 
Home Address Pres: 


























To help\you choose YOUR 
| VACATION 
uu 


TRAVEL, Ine. IN ‘54 


209 4th Ave., N. Phone 4-640! 
Maxwell House Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 


Be TTT TTT LLLL LLL oLeLL LLL 


CTT TTT TS 
TTT 


The experienced personnel at Travel, Inc. can help you plan the 
most glorious summer vacation you ever had—and without one 
cent additional cost! 


Your choice of regular tours, special tours, tailored to your re- 
quirements, sightseeing, entertainment . . . by land, sea, or air. 
Tours lasting from three days to three months or longer. Here are 
some suggestions: 





New York Florida Alaska 

New England Smoky Mountains Europe 
Colorado Ozarks Hawaii 
Eastern Canada California Guatemala 
Washington Pacific Northwest Bermuda 
Mexico Black Hills New Orleans 
Carribbean Dude Ranches 


Cuba . 


Complete descriptive information on these, or any other tour, are yours for 


the asking. Call, see, or write Travel, Inc. 
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Modern Styling 
Greatest Student Comfort 
Steel Pylon Construction 


Developed through extensive research to 
meet the seating and curricular needs of 
today’s Junior and Senior high-school 
students. Many new features embody 
suggestions of educators, architects, lead- 
ing designers. 


New cradleform seat, for comfortable, 
dynamic posture, rotates on silent, nylon 
bearings—allowing ingress and egress in 
one natural motion. Adequate and 
sloped working surface. Generous leg, 
knee and body room. Visible, handy book 
storage space. Complete height range 
for 7th through 12th grades—with just 
one unit. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Write for No. 445 
Folder fully describing 
the design, construc- 
tion and adaptability 
of this brand-new and 
modern unit. 





Use our experienced, time-saving service 
for all your school furniture and supply 
needs. Large warehouse stocks insure 
prompt deliveries. Send for free complete 
catalog today. 


American Seating 
High School Desk No. 445 











AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability and 
acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm, 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Exclusive Distributors for 


ctmetcan Seating Company 








SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 


NO : 
OUT- First Term: June 2-July 9 7 
OF- Second Term: July 10-August 15 | 

STATE 








Degrees for Teachers and Administrators WORK... . in the Air Conditioned Library 


; ; ae in the Swimming Pool 
Bachelor of Arts in Education on the Golf Couall 


Master of Education on the Tennis Courts 

Advanced Master of Arts in Education FISH. . in Sardis Lake 

, STAY in dormitories for graduate 

Doctor of Philosophy -tuclenie 

Doctor of Education in apartments for families 
For a copy of the Summer Session Bulletin write to: 


The Director of Summer Session, University, Mississippi 








